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Introducing Volkswagen’s Special Lease Program. Until June 30, 
,] 1985, you have the opportunity to 
t lease* a German-engineered 
on Uy Volkswagen. Lease the versatile Golf 
for only $119.00 a month. The fun- 
d Car to-drive Jetta for $131.00. And the spacious 
e Quantum Wagon for $187.00 or the luxurious 
ats tum Sedan for $218.00. 
sit your par isa patting Volkswagen dealer 





today for compl ails. Tomorrow y you : not 
ly have 
Drive ‘e Vien en.: lease 
on life. 


For as low as _ ssisssee 
$1200 a month. @r2%3%00 


“y Quantum Wagon 
187.00* 





; OF LEASE: 


*Monthly payment based on manufacturer's suggested retail price for Golf 2-door diesel, Jetta 2-door diesel, | 
Quantum Wagon and Sedan plus special leasing terms extended by VW Credit, Inc. to qualified individuals. 
Tax, title, dealer prep and options are extra. 60 month closed-end lease at participating dealers through 6/30/85. 
No purchase option. No down payment required; Ist month’s payment and security deposit reauand 
advance. Security deposit: Golt_— $125, Jetta—$150, Quantum Wagon—$200, Quantum Sedan—$225. Total 
lease payments of $7,140 for Golf, $7,860 for Jetta, $11,220 for Quantum Wagon and $13,080 for Quantum 
Sedan. Mileage over 75,000 miles charged at $. 06 per mile. 


©1985 Volkswagen of America _ Seatbelts save lives. | | 

















Remote 
Control. 


When you're on the road, don't leave 
your office to manage itself. Give them a 
callon AT&T Long Distance from a 
public phone. And make sure everything's 
under control. Wherever you are. 


Atal 
aiatcmace la) meiare)(er-s 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Reagan makes his big pitch 
on tax reform: “America, go for it!”’ 


The President puts his second-term prestige on the line as he an- 
nounces the most sweeping overhaul of the tax code since World 
War II. » The new rules would mean corporations pay more and 
most individuals less. » Big losers: residents of high-tax states and 
businessmen who entertain. » On Capitol Hill, Democrats demand 
fairness as lobbyists gear up to preserve loopholes. See NATION. 


14 


WORLD: Two faces of death—a 36 
horrifying soccer match and a killer cyclone 

A championship game in Brussels turns into bloody mayhem as 
English and Italian fans clash, leaving 38 dead. » In Bangladesh, a 
cyclone roars across the Bay of Bengal, taking at least 15,000 lives 
and leaving behind a trail of suffering. » Jordan’s King Hussein, 





on a visit to Washington, makes a forceful bid for peace. 
> A bizarre outburst at a dramatic trial in Rome. 


DESIGN: Once a visual vagrant, 
neon takes on a stylish glow 
From Los Angeles shop windows to the interiors of yuppie 


wateringholes in Manhattan, architects, sculptors and even film 
directors are putting neon to complex and dazzling uses. Preser- 
vationists are rescuing endangered classics, schools are opening 
for artisans, and the Las Vegas skyline remains an electric testi- 


mony to the rambunctious American spirit. 
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Birney Lettick 
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A Letter from the Publisher 





fall the art forms in TIME, the smallest , 

are the pictorial symbols. Usually less 
than one inch square, these graphic illustra- 
tions appear at the beginning of two or more 
stories that are related thematically. The el- 
ements of last month’s cover package on 
Madonna, for example, were linked by a 
symbol representing her slinky, peek-a-boo 
belly button. For this week’s cover storieson 
the Administration’s tax program, a hand # 
pouring coins into Uncle Sam’s hat is em- 
ployed. To tie together stories on the cyclone 
in Bangladesh and the soccer riot in Bel- 
gium, an anguished face is used. 

Almost 100 such icons have run in TIME 
since the magazine introduced them more 
than seven years ago. They have ranged 
from a jackboot stamping on a Polish flag, 
representing the crushing of Solidarity in 
1981, toa basketball hovering over a hockey puck fora cover sto- 
ry last March on Larry Bird and Wayne Gretzky. Stories about 
the 1984 presidential campaign had their own symbol, the figure 
84 with a donkey in one loop of the 8 and an elephant in the other. 

Nearly all these miniatures are the work of Executive Art 
Director Nigel Holmes, who oversees the creation of TIME’s 
maps, charts and other graphic art. Holmes produced more 
than 200 illustrations in seven years for Britain’s Radio Times, 
the journal of the BBC, before joining TIME in 1978. He has writ- 
ten a book on the subject, Designing Pictorial Symbols, released 





Holmes and his designs 


last week by Watson-Guptill. (A previous 
book by Holmes, Designer's Guide to Creat- 
ing Charts & Diagrams, was published last 
year.) Holmes’ new book contains exten- 
sive research into the history of graphic 
symbols. “It goes back to picture writing, 
hobo signs, even cave paintings of the 
Southwest American Indians,” he explains. 
“And, of course, flags, which helped armies 
recognize their own people in olden times.” 

To produce an appropriate symbol for a 
TIME project, Holmes tries to mesh the em- 
blem with the major illustrations of the lay- 
out. One of his favorites was a drawing of a 
finger poised over a red button, which was 
used in a 1982 cover story about fears of nu- 
clear war. The impact was enhanced by a 
large facing photograph of a mushroom 
cloud. “It is often helpful to get a play be- 
tween two things,” says Holmes. “When TIME did a September 
1983 cover on the downed Korean airliner, we used the Commu- 
nist hammer-and-sickle symbol, with the plane as the hammer 
being cut by the sickle. It was both accusatory and effective. 

“This week’s symbols are particularly straightforward,” 
says Holmes. “To illustrate complex subjects like these, the 
most obvious solutions are usually the best ones.” 
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Pentel’ makes 46 different automatic 


pencils. 


(Many in 4 lead thicknesses. Each is a precision writing instrument.) 


One is just right for you. 


Most people who use automatic pencils professionally know Pentel is their only precision choice. Pentel 


makes 4 
perform differently. 


different Aryeh. models in even more shapes and colors. Each is precisely made to 
© serve the writer in a specific, superior way. Each provides auto-feed lead storage 


chambers, balanced & weighted construction, reinforcing template sleeve and auto lead advance just 


to mention a few features. One is just right for you. 
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PENTEL OF AMERICA, LTD. 





A portion of the price of icensed Pentel products goes to the fund for restoring the Statue of Liberty and Ellis sland 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR PAR VALUE. 


You can have a 
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GOLF Magazine: 
The Most Valuable Investment 
You Can Make in Your Game. 


That's because GOLF boosts your game 
to new highs as it lowers your score. So 
the time you spend on the green is worth 
more to you 


Profit from the Advice 
Of Our Top Pros. 


Are you over-swinging? Moving your 
head too much? What about your blade 
action? With GOLF, you'll get to the 
heart of what's beating you. With lessons 
from legends like Ballesteros, Crenshaw, 
Palmer and Venturi. And, get their views 
on exciting new equipment like computer 
designed clubs and spikeless shoes. Plus, 
you'l] follow these players and many others 
to the most awe Inspr ing tournaments in 
the world. That will surely inspire your 


game, too 


RAYROND FLOYD: 





Now get 62% off! 
Plus, a FREE GIFT! 


And now, you'll get 12 issues of GOLF, 
including our special YEARBOOK 
issue, for just $8.97. That's 62% off the 
newsstand price, and 44 % off the basic 
subscription price of $15.94. You'll also 
receive our exclusive guide, “SHORT. 
CUTS TO THE SHORT GAME” FREE! 
Packed with all the tips and techniques 
you need to master the short game in short 
order. So don’t wait. Send in the coupon 
now. And increase your par value... .with 
the most valuable investment you can 
make in your game. GOLF Magazine! 
For even faster service, call 


1-800-852-5000 


Your GOLF Guarantee: GOLF Magazine 


will help you play better golf and enjoy it 
more or your money back—all of it! 





—_——— GET 62% OFF! PLUS 
“SHORTCUTS TO THE 
SHORT GAME” FREE! 
YES! Please send me one year of 
GOLF (12 issues) for just $8.97* A 
full 62% off the newsstand price. I 
understand that, as part of my sub 
scription, I will receive the special 
YEARBOOK issue. Plus, “SHORT: 
CUTS TO THE SHORT GAME” 
FREE! Packed with invaluable tips 
and tactics for improving my short 
game 
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| Send no money now, we'll bill you later 

| SIU? 

| NAME _ 

| ADDRESS 

| cory. _STATE . 

| Mail to GOLF Magazine, PO. Box 2751, Boulder, CO 80322 
You ssuc will arrive in 3-6 weeks 

| Orders outside of the US. add $4.00 for postage 
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“America is still the land of opportunity’ 


Robert E 


Between 1830 and 1930 more than 32 million immigrants 
came to this country, magnetized by the American 
Dream. Most were so poor they could hardly afford even 
steerage fare ($12 for the crossing from Italy.) But all 
were courageous and eager to accept the challenge of 
America: opportunities, not guarantees. 

They came to build new lives and to build the country. 
To farm the land. Lay railroad tracks. Construct roads 
and factories. Load ships. Manufacture all the goods our 
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President, First Jersey Securities 


booming economy demanded. 

Today America still offers tremendous opportunities in 
the hundreds of small to midsize companies whose new 
ideas, new jobs and new technologies will continue to 
build the country. 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment firm 
providing capital for such emerging growth companies 
If you are an investor with vision and want to discuss 
current investment opportunities, please contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 
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AUTOFOCUS SYSTE 


ONLY THE HUMAN EYE FOCUSES FASTER. 


Today, you can ext 
xLR ph tography. program for the lens yc 
Minolta’s new Maxxum is the easiest SLR ever: the char [ 


>a quantum leap tr iu the ible 


1u choose. And it automatically 


i al ] 
only one with automatic focusing built right ir You ca st to At Priority, Shutter Prior 
Imagine! You don't have to fiddle with a focu ring ty or Creative Manual to call your own shot 
With uncanny speed and amazing accuracy, Minolta lt peed, ease and flexibility springs from break 
Maxxum actually sees your subject and automatically through tect yey protected by over 300 patents, 
naps it into perfect focus for sharp pictures every time ncluding more than 30 World's Firsts in camera eng 
All you do is compose and shoot neering. Its a system so sophisticated that, witt 
Maxxum’s built-in Motorized Film Control, with Dx Maxxum Flash units, it even focuse n the dark 
Capability, loads, advances, rewinds the film and allow EXperie e Maxxum now Get perfect pictures in the 
you to shoot up to two frames a second Dunk of 


Maxxum’s exciting array of Autofocus ler 






five versatile zooms. Its exclusive Automatic Mult 
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Letters 





Tapering Off 


| To the Editors: 

Your article on America’s changing 
drinking habits was interesting [LIVING, 
May 20], but I believe that alcoholism is 
as rampant as ever. The people who are 
tippling less are almost certainly moder- 
ate drinkers who never had a problem 
with alcohol. Even heavy drinkers who 
are not alcoholics can change their habits. 
But the alcoholic has a disease, and no 
amount of public pressure or social trend 


on the drinking graph. I hope programs 

like Alcoholics Anonymous will still be 

around when the pendulum swings back. 
Ned Wynn 
Los Angeles 
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| COCKTAILS ’85 


| America’s New Drinking Habits 





The yuppies of my generation are a 
pathetic, sterile, soulless lot. So it is hardly 
surprising that they dip their bills in liq- 
uids as bereft of personality as they them- 
selves are. They are not, as you suggest, 
“controlling their impulses.” They are 
merely advertising their spiritual torpor. 

Mark H. Kroboth 
Endicott, N.Y. 





The enjoyment of Americans who 
drink less may be short-lived. By now, bu- 
reaucrats at the federal and state levels 
are at their $75,000-a-year jobs thinking 
of ways to make up for the decrease in 
revenue. Perhaps the “unspiked delights” 
will get the new tax. 


Gary N. Tapp 
Palmetto, Fla. 


There is one major problem with our 
society’s newfound awareness of alcohol 
abuse and its related problems. The luna- 
tic fringe has been proposing things like 
advertising bans and warning labels. Not 
only does this not affect the abuser but it 
implies that alcohol use is somehow in- 
herently wrong. This is an unfair judg- 
ment of the millions of Americans who 
drink responsibly. Furthermore, when it 
| comes to meals, a bottle of beer or a glass 
| of wine can enhance the flavor of many 








affects that, This change is just a blip | 





dishes. Bottled water, even with the added 

“essences” and manufactured fizz, does 
nothing more than wash the food down. 

Phil LaRusse Jr. 

Lower Burrell, Pa. 


When I go into bars with friends, Iam 
teased because my “usual” is a glass of ice 
water. The laughter would stop if those 
people had been in my car with me the 
night I drove home drunk and passed out 
at the wheel. The moment I realized what 
had happened I swore I would never 
again risk my own or someone else's life. 
People wonder how I can have a good 
time in bars or at parties if I don’t drink. 
But if I'm with my friends, I don’t need to 
be intoxicated to enjoy their company. 

Beth C. Lewis 
New York City 


Our part of the country is not trendy. 

If you stopped at a bar in Valdosta, Pa- 

latka or, yes, Jacksonville and ordered an 

Evian with lime squeeze, you'd be arrest- 
ed as a “preevert.” 

Pete Anderson 

Jacksonville 





Not Too Late 


Few of us Viet Nam War veterans 
wore our formal Class A uniform jackets 
when we marched in the parade in New 
York City that marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of the end of the war [NATION, May 
20]. Most of us favored ragtag fatigues re- 
flecting our self-appraisal as a special and 
little-appreciated fraternity. Our sincerity 
and persistence in marching for over 244 
hours down the canyon of heroes trans- 
formed us from a tough, inward-looking 
group, happy that we had survived, to a 
grateful assembly who with equal sincer- 
ity appreciated the greetings and the ac- 
knowledgment. It wasn’t too late because 
it would not have been comfortable earli- 


| er. It was in fact very fine. 


Bill St. Paul 
New York City 





Flat Front, Flat Behind, No Waist 


Reading your article about James Ga- 
lanos [AMERICAN SCENE, May 13] points 
out all the things that strike me as ridicu- 
lous about fashion in general and high 
fashion in particular. If the average wom- 
an does not have a 32-in. hipline, why de- 
sign for one? By not designing for the av- 
erage hipline, Mr. Galanos could be 
promoting anorexia. Reducing women to 
“line and angle” hardly seems to be the 
least bit feminine. 

Kevin Stevens 
Las Vegas 


Galanos should be made to starve 
himself down to 107 Ibs. to fit the image 


| he and other designers impose on the fe- 
| male population. 


Lauren R. Shumway 
Pasadena, Calif. 


| script well, but she is no problem solver 





Merciless Prose 


Ah, TIME, you show no mercy to the 
living or the dead [MILESTONES, May 20]. 
Describing Frank Perdue as “beaky- 
nosed” and Edmond O'Brien as “stocky, 
heavy-jowled” frosts me. I love Frank 
Perdue (although I’ve never met him), 
love his chickens and his commercials. As 
for Edmond O'Brien, surely his enormous 
and lasting talent will outlive your de- 
scription of his appearance. 

Joan H. Phillippi 
Columbia, Md. 








A Question of Degree 
If your note about Harvard President 
Derek Bok’s letter to Miss Manners [NA- 
TION, May 20] regarding the merits of 
awarding an honorary degree to President 
Reagan was meant as wry humor, it be- 
longs in the Lampoon, on a back page. 
Winifred H. Northcott 
Minneapolis | 
TIME, not Bok, wrote the “letter,”” with 
the intent of poking fun at the academic 
dispute over an honorary degree for the 
President. TIME regrets any confusion 
over authorship. 


From Actress to Expert 

When politicians summon actresses 
such as Jane Fonda, Jessica Lange and 
Sissy Spacek to testify at congressional 
hearings regarding the plight of Ameri- 
can farmers, I know the U.S. is truly an 
entertainment-crazed society [PEOPLE, 
May 20]. Our conscience and attitudes are 
no longer molded by the logic and exper- 
tise of the speaker but simply by the mag- 
nitude of the celebrity. Lange can read a 


for the farmer. 
(The Rev.) Dale W. Patterson 
Fowler, Ind. 


I have not been able to decide wheth- 
er to be angry or amused by the recent 
congressional testimony of actresses on 
the plight of farmers. Perhaps we in agri- 
culture could recruit these women to pro- 
mote our farm products with slogans like 
“Take it from Jane Fonda—even multi- 
millionaires drink milk!" Or, perhaps, 
“Sissy likes beef too!” Frankly, hearings 
like these are an embarrassment to most 
of us in agriculture. 





Craig R. Simson 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Artist’s Complaint 
The continuous attacks of Art Critic 
Robert Hughes on my work and, more 
important, on my character [ART, May 
16, 1983; April 22] cannot go unanswered. 
His claim of “overproduction” demon- 
strates a basic lack of knowledge of the art 
world and, in particular, of my works. It 
would appear that his sole motivation is 
an attempt to terrorize the art world 
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122-3 is to software 
Sunkist 


1S to oranges. 


Every industry has its standards. In 
personal computer software for busi- 


ness, the standard is 1-2-3" from Lotus: 


1-2-3 was the first integrated spread- 
sheet, database and graphics software 
to achieve wide acceptance. It is still 
the best-selling business software in 
the world. 

If you analyze or organize informa- 
tion; if you’ve ever devised a plan or 


<8 


= 


> 






drawn a conclusion; if you work in any 
kind of business, anywhere in the world, 
then you can use 1-2-3 to help you work 


faster and smarter. 9 
-2-3 from Lotus. Theres 
onlyone 


It’s the business 
Bs 


software by which 
every other business 
software is judged. 


Lotus 


©1985, Lotus Development Corporation. Lotus and 1-2-3 pat later rpms roles Louis Development Corporation. 
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Sunkist Growers, Inc. 





Our iether is the finest 
in the world. 

But it’s getting a little crowded. 

Years ago, when Gallo first came to California's 
famed Sonoma and Napa growing regions, the neigh 
borhood wasn't quite so crowded. 

There were the Beaulieus, the Mondavis, and 
the Martinis. 

And just over the hill, lived the Kenwoods. 

But when the rest of the world discovered the 
extraordinary quality of our wine grapes from 
Sonoma County and the Napa Valley we had folks 
moving in from just about everywhere. 

Now there are the Heitzes, and the Jordans, 





DUCKHORN | 
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and the Montelenas, and some folks with rather 
odd names, like the Duckhorns, and the Stag’s Leaps. 
Yet today, even though there are more folks 
around, Gallo still makes more wine with premium 
Sonoma and Napa grapes than any other vintner. 
And we still continue to experiment with 
new strains of varietal grapes, better methods of 
srowing our grapes, and improved harvesting and 
winemaking techniques, as we have since we first 
came here. 
Because were never satisfied with being just 
the same as folks next door. Today's Gallo. 
We want to keep | i 
improving the neighborhood. 







TO FIND OUT WHICH RADAR DETECTOR WAS #1, 
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No one knows more about life 
on the road than America’s profes- 
sional truckers. That’s why drivers 
who count on their equipment for 
their livelihood choose Whistler” #1. 
The truth is, 
nearly 1 out of 


Whistler 5 


Norm/Gulet 


pes 
5, 


WHISTLERSR 





2 truckers 
who own a 
radar detector use 
Whistler. Because Whistler works. 
Plain and simple. 

Of course, the truckers aren't 
the only ones who know a good 
thing when they see one. Motor 
Trend magazine chose Spectrum™ 
#1 and called it “A world 
class radar detector.’ Add 
to that Road & Track mag- 
azine’s “Highly Recommen- 
ded” rating (their highest) 
in this year’s test, and you 
can see why we say 
“Look out for #1.” 





INTRODUCING THE ’85 
WHISTLER LINE 


Now, with our new ’85 line of 
superheterodyne speed radar 
detectors, you can get that same 
kind of performance. Performance 
that not only fits your 
driving needs, but your 
budget as well. No matter 
which of our four models 
you choose, you'll get the 
sensitivity Whistler is 
famous for—early warn- 
ing of speed radar trans- 
missions around curves, 
over hills and even 
from behind. 

You'll also get Whistler’s exclu- 
sive Pollution Solution™ which 
eliminates false 
alarms caused by some 
imported radar detec- 
tors, while maintaining 
maximum sensitivity 
at all times. 
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WHERE TO LOOK FOR #1 

Go with the best-selling radar 
detector in America, the one the 
experts choose #1. For the dealer 
nearest you, call toll-free 
1-800-531-0004. In Massa- 
chusetts, call (617) 692-3000. 


WHISTLER’ 


LOOKOUT 
FOR 41 





Remember, radar 
detectors are legal in 
48 out of 50 states. 


Letters 


against me. More important to me, how- 
ever, are his continuous efforts to tie me in 
with Mussolini and the Fascist period 
How he can see any link between my 
works and the atrocities of Fascism eludes 
me. Furthermore, my family suffered 
greatly during the Mussolini/ Fascist era 
Members of my family were jailed by 
Mussolini and his Fascist thugs; others 
were humiliated and their lives threat- 
ened. While I can bear the ridiculous crit- 
icism of Mr. Hughes with respect to my 
artwork, I will not, under any circum- 
stances, accept any longer his linking me 
or my work with Fascism 


Sandro Chia 

New York City 

Robert Hughes in his articles did not impute 

Fascist views to Chia. He noted that one of 

the styles used by Chia in his paintings is 

that of Italian “official” art of the 1930s 
The reference was stylistic, not moral 


Mormon Letters 

In your article “Challenging Mor- 
monism’s Roots,” you describe two docu- 
ments that raise questions about the ori- 
gin of the church [RELIGION, May 20] 
Those concerned with the impact of the 
letters on Mormons’ faith would do well to 
remember that an individual's faith is 
founded on his own witness, which in- 
cludes a personal knowledge that the 
Book of Mormon is what it claims to be 
When someone successfully impeaches 
the authenticity of that book, then you 
can truthfully report that Mormonism’s 
roots are shaky. What you have reported 

comes nowhere near that 
Richard W. Pratt 
Bountiful, Utah 





It is a matter of serious concern to me 
that I have unintentionally supplied erro- 
neous information to you that led to your 
publishing the statement that Gordon B 
Hinckley, second counselor in the first 
presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, “had previously de- 
nied church ownership” ofa letter written 
by Joseph Smith to Josiah Stowell. When 
your reporter asked me about the letter in 
August 1984, and again more recently, I 
responded that the church did not then 
possess the letter. My replies were in er- 
ror, as I have since learned, because I mis- 
understood the response that came to me 
through channels from the first presiden- 
cy. Hinckley acknowledged then, as he 
has since, the ownership by the church of 
the letter 

Jerry P. Cahill 
Director, Public Affairs 


Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-day Saints 
Salt Lake City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York. N.Y, 10020. and should include the writ 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Help bring the world together. 
Host an exchange student. 


It’s an exchange of culture and insight 
...a time of sharing and connections. For 
many Americans, being a host family re- 
mains one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of their lives. 

As part of International Youth Exchange, 
a Presidential Initiative for peace, your 
family welcomes a teenager from another 
country into your home and into your way 
of life. The student goes to school, learns 
and grows in your community. And you, in 
turn, begin an experience rich in lifelong 
friendships and memories. 

Volunteer host families from all segments 
of American society are being selected. If 
youd like to be one of them, send 
for more information. aN 

Help bring the world to- 7 
gether, one friendship at a time. 






Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 








There’s Only One.” 


COMPARE US 
TO ANY 
INVESTMENT. 


No Experience Preferred ¢ Over 760 
Stores ¢ Over 135,696 People Trained 
Proven Track Record Of Nine Years 
© No Royalties * Average $45,000 
Investment ¢ 


Our franchisees own an average of 3 
stores. Fantastic Sam's, the nation’s 
largest haircare franchise delivers—we 
don't make idle promises! Call today 
1-800-621-5307 (9-5 CST Mon-Fri). In 


Canada 604-530-3177. Capture a chunk 
of this $15 Billion industry. 


The original family haircutters.’ 


We make 
things happen! 


This offering made by prospectus only. 
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SEWER-DRAIN 
SERVICE 














DON’T FORGE 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABE 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 






| Claudia Walks, Michael Walsh 
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Awhole 
new concept of 
Disability Income 
insurance 


lets you adjust your policy 
to meet your changing needs. 


A new kind of policy can protect you and your 
family against the financial consequences of 
a disabling injury or sickness as well as the 
uncertainties of life itself. 


It’s “Adjustable” Disability 

Income insurance* from The 

Bankers Life of Des Moines, 

the most flexible form of ‘ 
income replacement protection 

you can buy today...and the only “™ 
disability income policy whose benefits 
you can adjust anytime to meet your 
changing needs. 


Patterned after The Bankers Life’s revolution- 
ary Adjustable Life insurance policy, this new 
kind of insurance allows you...within limits...to 
increase** or decrease the amount of your 
monthly benefit, lengthen** or shorten the pro- 
tection period or to lengthen or shorten** the 
waiting period...all as many times as neces- 
sary. 


In addition, every three years qualifying policy- 
owners will be able to adjust their coverage to 
meet their current needs without having to 
provide medical evidence of insurability. One 


*Not available in all states 
**May require evidence of insurability 
11964 Commissioner's Disability Table 


THE 
BANKERS 
LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 





way or another you can be sure you're able to 
provide the replacement income protection 
that’s best for you, your family or your business. 


Why this new kind of protection is 
so important to you. 


Your chances of a disabling 
accident or long-term sick- 
ness are probably greater 

than you think. Chances are 
one out of every four people be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 50 will 
suffer a disability of six months or longer 
before they reach the age of 65! Thirteen per- 
cent will be disabled over two years. This is 
especially disheartening because disability 
impairs your ability to earn money while your 
needs for cash continue, or even increase. 







The time to assure yourself of a continued 
income is before you become too sick or hurt 
to work. So see your agent from The Bankers 
Life of Des Moines and learn about the revolu- 
tionary new “Adjustable” Disability Income pol- 
icy now. You'll find him or her listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Or send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you information by return mail. 


T-A5 


| The Bankers Life of Des Moines, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 
Please send me information about the new “Adjustable” 
| Disability Income insurance. 
Nene = 


Address 


Telephone — 


Foro) nunnber —HH SAL, S82, SX 
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Reagan’s exhortation on tax reform: “America, go for it!” 


Ronald Reagan has a folksy, 
6 homespun manner, but nei- 
*) ther his policies nor his life- 
style quite conveys the im- 
age of a populist President 
Yet there he was on national 
TV last week and in Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Va., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and Malvern, Pa., assailing a 
tax code that “runs roughshod over Main 
Street America” and calling for an end 
to “unproductive tax shelters, so that no 
one will be able to hide in the havens priv- 
ilege builds.” Looking ever more fit and 
sounding ever more feisty, Reagan rel- 
ished being back on the road, taking the 
offense in pursuit of the boldest initiative 
of his presidency: a sweeping revision of 
the nation’s unwieldy and loophole-load- 
ed tax code 
In a forceful 20-minute TV address, 
the President portrayed tax reform as 
nothing less than “a second American 
Revolution.” If enacted by Congress, he 
predicted grandiosely, it would produce a 
“great new era of progress, the age of the 
entrepreneur.” Reform is needed, he said, 
because the present tax system is “compli- 
cated, unfair, littered with gobbledygook 
and loopholes.” Drawing a stark compari- 
son between today’s tax law and his pro- 
claimed simpler and fairer plan, he im- 
plied that the choice for taxpayers will be 
easy. In a phrase that became the slogan 





of his campaign-style blitz, Reagan ex- 
horted: “America, go for it!” 

The President’s plan would affect vir- 
tually every one of the 96.7 million Amer- 
icans who pay federal income taxes. It 
would reduce the 14 tax brackets to just 
three: 35%, 25% and 15%. The top rate 
would be a hefty 15 percentage points 
lower than the present maximum of 50% 
Overall, the Treasury Department esti- 
mates, the plan would trim 5% from the 
tax bills of individuals by 1990; the biggest 
reductions would go to the very poor and 
the very rich. Reagan would eliminate 
many of the tax breaks that wealthy per- 
sons in particular use to shelter their in- 
come. At the same time, he would 
preserve three deductions that are im- 
mensely popular with the middle class 
and thus vital to the reform plan's 
chances of success: those for interest paid 
on primary home mortgages, for gifts to 
charity and for medical expenses 

The President held out the enticing 
possibility that by 1990 perhaps half of all 
taxpayers would not have to file any re- 
turns at all. Their tax bill, or refunds, 
would be figured by IRS computers work- 
ing with income information already sup- 
plied by employers, banks and investment 
managers. As it is, Reagan noted, fully 
two-thirds of all taxpayers do not itemize 
deductions. One of his goals is to increase 
that to 75% 


Shepherding Reagan's package: Ways and Means’ Rostenkowski and Treasury Secretary Baker 
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Reagan says his plan is “revenue neu- 
tral,” that is, in any one year it is supposed 
to increase or reduce federal tax collections 
no more than 1.5%, compared with what 
they would be under present law. To pay 
for the lower individual rates, Reagan 
would eliminate the deductibility of state 
and local taxes, including those on income, 
sales and property, and substantially in- 
crease the tax burden on business. Overall, 
corporations would pay 23% more 


onsidering both the depth and 
breadth of the proposed changes, 
initial reaction was largely sup- 
portive. Among political leaders, 
at least, objections were tempered by a 
recognition that the public is strongly in 
favor of some sort of tax reform. Invited to 
provide a Democratic reply to Reagan’s 
TV address, House Ways and Means 


Chairman Dan Rostenkowski, a political 


brawler from Chicago, praised Reagan 
for joining the tax crusade, linking him 
with such past presidential foes of upper- 
class privilege as Franklin Roosevelt, Har- 
ry Truman and John Kennedy, all Demo- 


crats. But Rostenkowski also warned that | 


“Democrats will not give the President's 
reform plan a rubber stamp. If anything, 
it’s a starting point.” 

Specific provisions in the Administra- 
tion plan indeed triggered strong com- 
plaints. Political leaders in states with high 
taxes bitterly protested the possibility of 
losing the deduction of state and local tax- 
es. So too did the real estate lobby, which 
will suffer from the loss of property-tax de- 
ductions and new limitations on the write- 
off of interest paid on loans to finance sec- 
ond homes. Heavy industries faced with 
severe competition worried about the im- 
pact of losing accelerated depreciation and 
investment tax credits. But a bigger bite in 
business taxes was necessary to sell the 
fairness of the Reagan plan 

Whether the tax changes would, as 
Reagan contends, “unlock the doors to a 
golden future” for the U.S. economy is far 
from certain. The Treasury Department 
predicted that its enactment could boost 
the gross national product by an impres- 
sive 1.5% annually by 1995. Patrick Bu- 
chanan, the White House communica- 
tions director, told TIME that the Reagan 
tax package is “the positive thrust of our 
economic program.” But some economists 
were not convinced that the plan would 
stimulate growth. Lobbyists like Charls 
Walker, chairman of the American Coun- 
cil for Capital Formation, a business 


group that encourages savings and invest- 
ment, were self-interestedly pessimistic 
Said he: “I favor the cut in rates, but I’m 
concerned that these are funded in a way 
that could tip us in the direction of less 
growth and recession. They will raise the 
cost of doing business.” 

Overcoming the natural resistance to 
such a drastic shake-up in the status quo 
will not be easy. Prominent legislators 
from both political parties have been 

pitching their own reform plans 
for several years, mostly 





oy) 


| Enjoying his crusade and a gift of cheese from Main Street fans in Oshkosh 
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drawing glazed stares as they spelled out 
the dreary details. Only a President can 
effectively lead such a crusade, and per- 
haps only a President with Reagan’s re- 
markable communications skills 

In Colonial Williamsburg, Reagan 
tried to stoke the fires of popular resent- 
ment against the inequities in the present 
system. Standing in front of the re-created 
Capitol, home of the House of Burgesses, 
once a center of resistance to British taxes 
on the colonies, he told a friendly crowd of 
4,000, “The members who spoke in this 





cy 











Capitol said no to taxes because they loved 
freedom. They argued, ‘Why should the 
fruits of our labors go to the Crown across 
the sea?’ In the same sense, we ask today, 
‘Why should the fruits of our labors go to 
the capital across the river?’ ” The tax sys- 
tem, Reagan contended, “has earned a re- 
bellion—and it’s time we rebelled.” 

In Oshkosh, the President stressed his 
claim that reform would be good for Main 
Street. Speaking to more than 10,000 en- 
thusiastic, mostly middle-class listeners, 
Reagan argued that his plan “reduces the 
tax burden on working Americans and 
their families.” He happily accepted a lo- 
cally produced gift: a pair of Oshkosh 
overalls bearing the label TAX CUTTER- 
IN-CHIEF 


trial park in Malvern was on the 
stimulus he claimed his proposals 
would have on high-tech indus- 
tries. He cited his intention to lower the 
capital-gains tax from its current maxi- 
mum of 20% to 17.5% and continue favor- 
able tax treatment of investments in re- 
search and development. Letting his 
rhetoric soar, Reagan declared, “We can 
ignite the second stage of our booster rock- 
ets and blast this economy to new heights 
of achievement.” As he has since the be- 
ginning of his presidency, Reagan depicted 
himself as an outsider taking on the en- 
trenched forces in Washington. Said He 
“The army of lobbyists and special inter- 
ests is dug in around the Capitol building, 
firing every weapon in their arsenal in an 
attempt to shoot down our proposal.” 
Despite the overheated metaphor, 
Reagan had a valid point. The lobbyists | 
indeed are at work. Many of them have 
already had an impact at the Treasury | 
Department and the Reagan White 
House, helping to modify a purer reform | 
package floated by the department last 
November. Vice President George Bush, 
responding to pleas from Texas fat cats 
who heavily subsidize the Republican 
Party, implored the President to restore 


eagan’s emphasis at a large indus- 


| tax breaks for the oil and gas industry 


Reagan was persuaded to do so in the 
name of national energy self-sufficiency 
The fact that a number of Republican 
Senators from energy-producing states 
faced re-election next year may have also 
entered into his thinking 

In one tense parley, the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, Robert 
Packwood, threatened to kill the reform 
bill if it taxed employee fringe benefits like 
health insurance. The result was a compro- | 
mise solution that would tax only the first | 
few dollars of employee fringes. Congress- | 
man Jack Kemp, the leading G.O.P. tax 
reformer in the House, pleaded with the 
President to drop the maximum rate below 
the 35% proposed by the Treasury. Reagan 
was sympathetic, but decided the loss of 
revenue would be too high 

The Washington lobbyists have now 
turned their attention to Capitol Hill. Trea- 
sury Secretary James Baker said that he is 
determined to prevent “a piecemeal pick- 
ing away or destruction of the proposal.” 
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He was the kickoff witness at the House 
Ways and Means Committee’s first hear- 
ing on Reagan's tax plan and came away 
wearing a button inscribed WRITE ROSTY, 
something Rostenkowski had urged his na- 
tional television audience to do in support 
of tax reform. Said Baker: “I'm a little 
more encouraged. It [a reform bill] is look- 
ing more and more likely this year.” Most 
Congress watchers, however, see the likeli- 
hood of passage as less than fifty-fifty in 
1985, and the chances of passage without 
significant revisions as near zero. 

The White House strategy last week 
was simply to grab the public’s attention. 
Explained one Administration adviser: 
“We wanted four to six days of expo- 
sure with Reagan reinforcing a simple, 
straightforward idea: tax reform is pro- 
fairness, pro-family and pro-growth. Tax 
reform is Reagan.” Reagan will keep 
making his pitch in coming weeks, but 
will lay off during the summer and fall, 
while Congress works its unpredictable 
way with the plan. By September, at the 


earliest, crucial committee votes may be | 


at hand, and the President will return to 
center stage. If he does not like what Con- 
gress is doing to his handiwork, he will let 
the nation know. 


he stakes for Reagan, as well as his 

party, are considerable. In the 

short term he needs a victory, or at 

least the prospect of one, to fend off 
any impression that he is becoming an im- 
potent, lame-duck President. His second 
term has begun badly, and his Adminis- 
tration seems stalled. The major high-level 
shuffles last January, particularly the job 
switch between Chief of Staff Baker and 
Treasury Secretary Regan, wasted time 
that could have been spent exploiting Rea- 
gan’s re-election momentum. Congress 
handcuffed the President on aid to the con- 
tras in Nicaragua, MX missile deploy- 
ment and his defense buildup. Reagan's 
visit toa German military cemetery in Bit- 
burg raised a storm of criticism at home 
and abroad. No breakthrough on arms 
control is in sight, and a summit meeting 
with Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
seems to be drifting into limbo. Tax re- 
form, says former Democratic National 
Chairman Robert Strauss, “is the best 
thing Ronald Reagan has going.” 

In political terms, the tax reform 
drive is seen by Republicans as an oppor- 
tunity to win over young voters and bring 
a lasting realignment of the parties. But 
more than that, the tax plan is Reagan’s 
attempt to put his indelible stamp on do- 
mestic policy. It is the culmination of 
practically every fight he has carried out 
in his political career: against high and 
progressive tax rates, ever expanding gov- 
ernmental powers, limitations on free en- 
terprise, and unfair burdens on the Amer- 
ican family. A firm believer in the worth 
of his own crusades, Ronald Reagan has 
joined a battle that excites him. It 
is quite possible that if he wins, the embat- 
tled U.S. taxpayer may wind up a victor 
100. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by Laurence 
1. Barrett with Reagan 
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The Changing Government Bite 


H ow will President Reagan’s proposal affect me? That was the question mil- 
lions of Americans were asking themselves last week. The accounting firm of 
Coopers & Lybrand did a study for TIME based on computer models of how some 
typical taxpayers fare under current laws and how they would do if the Presi- 
dent’s program is adopted. The results: 
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A family of four in Moline, lil, with a total income of 
$25,000. They now pay $1,611 in state and local taxes 
and $5,400 for interest on their mortgage. The family has 
charity donations of $500 and no Individual Retirement 
Accounts. 


CURRENT TAX 


$1,778 





~— 


A young, single executive in New York City with a salary 
of $25,000 who rents an apartment. He pays $2,056 in 
state and local taxes. While he currently itemizes deduc- 
tions, he would switch to a short form under Reagan's 
proposal because state and local taxes would not be 
deductible. 


CURRENT TAX 


$3,527 





A childless couple in Los Angeles with a combined salary 
of $82,000 and rental income of $10,400 from an apart- 
ment they own. They use the long tax form because of 
their many deductions. They pay $32,684 in interest on 
their house, two cars, personal loans, credit-card accounts 
and the rental property. The couple pays $4,952 in state 
and local taxes. 


CURRENT TAX 


$8,024 


$10,250 








A retired factory worker and his wife in Delray Beach, Fla. 
They have partially tax-exempt income of $18,000 from 
a pension and Social Security. In addition, they earn 
$2,500 in interest on their savings. The couple has no 
mortgage and no interest payments on autos or credit 
cards. They file a short tax form. 


CURRENT TAX 


$445 





A two-income family of four in Gaithersburg, Md., with (o- 
tal income of $60,000. They pay $4,535 in state and local 
taxes, take a $960 tax credit for child-care costs and have 
interest deductions of $15,000 on a mortgage, a car loan 
and an old college loan. The group health insurance pro- 
vided by their employers would add $300 to their taxable 
income under Reagan's proposal. 


CURRENT TAX 


$4,699 














A family of five in Greenwich, Conn., with an income of 
$120,000. They are paying $7,249 in state and local taxes 
plus $28,000 in interest on a mortgage and various loans, In 
order to pay for one child's college education, they are sell- 


I ing some stock. The profit is currently taxed at 20% but that 


would decline to 17.5% under the Reagan plan. The cou- 
ple’s Individual Retirement Account deduction would go 
from $2,250 to $4,000 under Reagan's program. 


A family of four in Palo Alto, Calif., with an income of 
$306,000. They now pay $31,200 in mortgage interest on 
their home and an additional $13,000 interest on a vaca- 
tion house and other loans. Their total property taxes are 
$7,200. The husband pays $20,000 in alimony, and the 
family donates $10,000 to charity. 














CURRENT TAX 


$27,302 





CURRENT TAX 


$78,928 
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A Hard Look at the Fine Print 


Unsnarling the present tax code is a complex business 


For a plan that aims at a 
radical simplification of 
the Internal Revenue Code, 
Ronald Reagan's tax reform 
seems remarkably complex. 
To explain it, the Treasury 
last week issued a paperback 
volume of 461 pages studded 
with charts and at times singularly 
Opaque prose. Sample: “A customer of a 
contractor making progress 
payments or advance pay- 
ments would be treated as 
self-constructing the property 
under construction by the 
contractor to the extent of 
such payments.”’* 

There are three main rea- 
sons for this Orwellian sim- 
ple-is-befuddling approach. 
One is that the present tax 
code is such a hideous snarl 
By Treasury count, under the 
new plan, “more than 65 cate- 
gories of preferential tax 
treatment would be eliminat- 
ed or curtailed.” Just describ- 
ing what they are is no easy 
task. Another reason is that 
the plan is balanced ona knife 
edge to make it “revenue neu- 
tral.” To offset the sweeping 
reductions in individual and 
corporate tax rates, Treasury 
planners had to come up with 
some complicated revenue- 
raising ideas. One particularly 
involved provision would tax 
businesses on sums they had 
deducted under current de- 
preciation rules. It was added 
just days before the package 
was announced largely be- 
cause an extra $20 billion was 
needed to make the plan reve- 
nue neutral in 1988. Finally, 
during the six months be- 
tween the Treasury's trial bal- 
loon last November and the 
formal presentation to Con- 
gress last week, the Administration lis- 
tened to dozens of lobbyists contending, in 
the sardonic words of Treasury Secretary 
James Baker, that “if we go forward with 
a particular provision or another, it is the 
end of the Western world as we know it.” 
In the political interest of producing a 
plan with a fighting chance of becoming 
law, the Administration introduced com- 
plicated softenings of provisions that orig- 
inally were straightforward and harsh 

Despite all that, the main thrust of 
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“Apparently meaning that the customer would get 
tax deductions, and be liable for tax payments 
that otherwise would belong to the builder 


the Reagan plan is entirely clear. It 
would reverse a 20-year trend of tax 
cuts for business that has resulted in in- 
dividuals shouldering a proportionally 
heavier load of the burden. The basic 
mechanism remains clear too: lowering 
rates but making more income taxable 
by scrapping or reducing exemptions 
and deductions. Within that grand design, 
though, there are hundreds of provisions 











would get the smallest cut, an average of 
little more than 4% in the $50,000-to- 
$200.000 bracket. In the lower groupings. 
while the cuts would be larger in percent- 
age, many will be quite modest in dollar 
amount, The Treasury estimates the aver- 
age reduction for all taxpayers earning 
$50,000 a year or less would be about $200 
a year. 

Baker strongly denies that the plan fa- 
vors the rich. Says he: “Any 
time you reduce the top rate, 





_ SHIFTING THE BURDEN 


individual and corporate income taxes as a % of federal receipts 








varying widely in impact. Details: 

Individual rates. The move to a three- 
Stage, 15%-25%-35% rate structure would 
by Administration calculations reduce 
taxes for 58.1% of all American families; 
21.2% would see no change except in the 
way that they compute what they owe, 
and 20.7% would pay more tax. Most 
families in every income group would get 
a reduction, but it would be greatest pro- 
portionally at the very bottom and the 
very top: 35.5% for families with incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year: 10.7% for 
those enjoying incomes of $200,000 or 
more. Families in the upper middle class 


people who have been paying 
the most are going to gel a 
substantial reduction. But let's 
not forget that a lot of these 
people use shelters” that will 
no longer be available under 
the reform plan, and thus will 
be paying tax at lower rates 
but on more of their income 
Still, even though the amount 
of income subject to tax for 
people in the $200,000-and-up 
bracket will rise an average 
18.5%, the effective tax rate 
on the total incomes of the 
rich will drop substantially. 
Taxable income. Middle- 
class and lower-income fam- 
ilies would have to pay tax on 
| many types of income that 
now escape federal levies. 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensa- 
tion for injuries, and miners’ 
black-lung benefits would be 
fully taxable, while at present. 
unemployment payments are 
taxable only to families whose 
income exceeds $18,000 a 
year and the other two types 
not at all. Employees would 
have to include in taxable in- 
come $120 a year of medical- 
insurance premiums paid by 
their bosses if single, $300 if 
married and filing joint re- 
turns. Of particular concern to 
the middle class, individuals 
would have to pay tax each year on the in- 
crease in cash-surrender values of new 
life-insurance policies and on interest 
credited to new deferred annuities, to the 
extent that those exceed their premium 
payments. Policies and annuities already 
in effect, however, would not be touched. 
Example: if a policyholder paid a $1,000 
premium on a new life-insurance policy 





| during a year in which its cash-surrender 


value rose $1,500, he or she would pay tax 
on the extra $500. Under present law. tax 
becomes due only when the policy or an- 
nuity is actually cashed in. Even death 


benefits paid by an employer toa worker's 
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THE NEXT STEP FORWARD — A UNIQUE 


Recently, AT&T Information Systems 
introduced a product destined to set a 
new standard for business computers. 

Its name: the AT&T UNIX PC 
Mode! 7300. 

What places this PC so far out in 
front? Extraordinary power and excep- 
tional ease of use and unsurpassed 
communications capabilities and maxi- 
mum flexibility. 


The operative word is “and.” No 
other PC offers so much at once. No 
other PC offers this high-perform 
ance combination. 

No other PC even comes close. 


POWER 


UNIX System V is the key to the 
power of the AT&T UNIX PC. (See 





THE ATs UNIX PC 


COMBINATION OF COMPUTER CAPABILITIES 


box.) It allows you to process more data 
faster. (Not a little more data a little 
faster. Lots more data much faster.) 

And keep it stored. It’s equipped 
with 512K RAM that can be increased 
to 2MB with expan 


Not so. We went to a lot of time and 
trouble so you won't have to. Evena 
novice can learn to use the AT&T 
UNIX PC ina matter of hours, thanks 
to features such as a simplified key- 

board. A three-but- 





sion cards. And the [ 


AT&T UNIX PC 
will store up to 20 
megabytes of data. 
This super power 
also lets you take 
advantage of the 
multi-tasking talents taskir 
of UNIX System V. Sec 
You can perform a ul 
number of tasks 






UNIX PC 





WHY UNIX SYSTEM V ON A PC 
Ease of use and power Originally 
developed by AT&T Bell Laboratories 
wr internal use, UNIX System V has 
earned a reputation as the operatir £ 


red by computer pros 


software portal 


f ina PC. That is, until tl 


ton mouse and help 
function. 

And the User 
Interface—an elec- 
tronic office mana 
ger that works the 
way you work. 
ry, Using words that 
you use: clipb yard, 
file cabinet, tele 
phone, and waste- 





atures, multi 











simultaneously on 
as many as 12 active windows. 


EASE 


You might think that a PC able 
to perform such varied and compli 
cated tasks would itself be compli 


cated. 


O@ 
/ 


















5 ATT Information Systems 
is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
acintosh is a trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc 
Multiplan and MS-DOS are trademarks of Microsoft Corp. 
'' dBase ITI is a trademark of Ashton-Tate. 
"' Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corp. 
Telephone not included. 


The AT&T UNIX PC proves that it 
can be as easy as apple pie. Or the 
Apple* Macintosh** for that matter. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


When isa PC more than a PC? 
When it’s able to integrate voice and 
data communications. Something the 
AT&T UNIX PC does far better than 
any of its competitors. 

You'll be able to use your computer 
to handle interruptions without effort. 
And a built-in modem lets you send 
data over phone lines. 


Not surprisingly for an AT&T product, 


your phone plays a starring role. Easy- 
to-use communications features include 
speed calling, call history, call timer, 
and call notes. 


SOFTWARE 


You won’t have any trouble getting 
started on the AT&T UNIX PC. Many 
programs are available, all ready to 
meet your business needs. 


basket, for example. 


They include the AT&T Business 
Accounting System. Packages for day- 
to-day business needs such as word 

yrocessing, financial spreadsheets, and 
yusiness graphics. And to drop just a 
few of the well-known names that can 
run on the AT&T UNIX PC—Multiplan} 
dBase IIT)’ and Microsoft" Word. 

Or you can design your own pro- 
grams with our Systems Program- 
ming Software. The AT&T UNIX PC 
is on speaking terms with the most 
popular programming languages: 
FORTRAN, C, COBOL, and BASIC. 

That’s just for starters. Many more 
are on the way. 


THE COMPUTERS WITH 
THE FUTURE BUILT IN 


Where you go tomorrow will be 
determined in part by computer choices 
made today. 

So we designed the AT&T UNIX PC 
to be as flexible and compatible as pos- 
sible. To help you keep your options 
open, your growth unrestricted. With 
expansion slots and industry standard 
interfaces. 

And the ATeT STARLAN Network— 
a low-cost, high-speed local area net- 
work that’s easy to install using exist 
ing telephone wiring. To integrate 
many kinds of computers, including 
those running on UNIX System V and 
MS-DOS: 

No wonder we call this a computer 
with the future built in. Your future 
built in. 

And why you'll call the ATeT UNIX 
PC the right choice. 

For more information, call your AT&T 
Information Systems Account Exec- 
utive, visit an authorized AT&T dealer, 
or call 1-800-247-1212. 


lw 
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The right choice. 











family would be taxed under the Reagan 
plan. But Social Security pensions would 
be taxed no more heavily than now, and 
veterans’ disability payments would con- 
tinue to go untaxed. 

Exemptions and deductions. The 
personal exemption for each taxpayer, 
spouse and dependent would nearly dou- 
ble at the outset, to $2,000 from $1,040. In 
later years the exemptions would, as now, 
be “indexed” for inflation; that is, the ex- 
emption would rise each year by the same 
percentage that consumer prices go up. 
The so-called zero-bracket amount would 
be raised to $4,000 for couples 
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ings accounts or certificates of deposit, the 
cap would be $5,000 in excess of that in- 
come. For example, if the taxpayer col- 
lects interest of $2,000, he or she could de- 
duct no more than $7,000 in interest paid. 
Taxpayers who have no investment in- 
come would be limited toa straight $5,000 
deduction for interest paid out. 

Just about every other deduction 
would be abolished or reduced. The most 
bitterly controversial provision: no deduc- 
tions for state and local income, sales or 
property taxes (see following story). This 
provision alone would raise $40 billion in 





filing joint returns, from 
$3,670 now. That is the 
amount of income, after per- 
sonal exemptions, that is freed 
from tax. For people who do 
not itemize deductions, it is 
equivalent to the old standard 


deduction. 
: er rates, a higher per- 
sonal exemption and a 
higher zero-bracket amount 
would mean that nearly all in- 
dividuals and families below 
or just above the poverty line 
would pay no federal income 
tax atall. In 1986, the poverty 
line for a family of four is ex- 
pected to be $11,400. Under 
present law, if that family had 
one wage earner, it would pay 
tax on any income above 
$9,575. Under the Reagan 
plan, taxes would start only if 
its income exceeded $12,798. 
Another tax break would give 
a family with one working 
spouse the opportunity to es- 
cape taxes on $4,000 deposit- 
ed in Individual Retirement 
Accounts. The current limit is | 
$2,250. IRA contributions by 
families in which both spouses 
work would remain deduct- 
ible at $2,000 a person. 
What might be called the 


he combination of low- 


Single 
Returns 


Taxable Income 


2,480-3,670 


4,750-7,010 


13,920-16,180 





19,640-25,360 


| 31,070-36,790 


44,780-59,670 





88,260 0rmore 50 35 


Current New 


Law __ Plan || Taxable Income 


ll 3,670-5,930 
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sacred trinity of deductions 
for many taxpayers—mort- 
gage interest, charitable contributions 
and medical expenses—would be re- 
tained, but in two cases modified. Mort- 
gage interest could be deducted in full on 
a principal residence, but would be strict- 
ly limited on a second or third home. 
Charitable contributions could be deduct- 
ed in most cases in full, but only if a tax- 
payer itemizes expenses; present law al- 
lows a deduction of as much as $300 next 
year, even if the taxpayer has no other 
itemized deductions. Medical expenses 
would continue to be deductible to the ex- 
tent that they exceed 5% of gross income. 
Deductions for interest on personal 
loans, and on loans to buy cars, boats, fur- 
niture or a second or third home would be 
capped. If a taxpayer collects investment 
income, such as rents and interest on sav- 








| be changed to a deduction. That makes | 








SIMPLIFYING THE RATES 


Estimates of the tax rates in 1986 







Current New 
Law 


ll 


: 


8,200-12,840 14 


9,170-11,650 17,260-21,800 18 


: 


26,540-32,260 25 


37,980-49,420 33 


64,740-92,360 42 


118,040-175,230 49 





the provision much less generous, since a 
credit is a straight subtraction from tax 
due while a deduction is only a reduction 


in taxable income. A credit of $1,000 re- | 


duces a family’s tax bill by $1,000. A 
$1,000 deduction would lower taxes by 
$150, $250 or $350, depending on whether 
a family was in the 15%, 25% or 35% tax 
bracket. Barbara Kennelly, a Democratic 


Congresswoman from Connecticut, ob- | 
jected that though Reagan billed his re- | 


forms as “pro-family,” the child-care, IRA 
and other provisions seemed tilted toward 
just one kind of family: the 
classic one in which only the 
husband works and the wife 
stays home and takes care of 
the children. 

People whose annual in- 
comes fluctuate widely would 
no longer have the benefit ‘of 
income averaging. They 
would have to pay tax each 
year on that year’s income at 
standard (but in most cases 
lower) rates. 

Investment taxes. The 
big item here is the capital- 
gains tax imposed on profits 
realized by selling stocks, 
bonds, land, buildings, jewelry 
or nearly any other asset held 
for six months or more. The 
maximum tax rate on such 
profits would in effect be low- 
ered to 17.5%, from 20% now. 
That is a giant concession 
from the Treasury's original 
proposal, which would have 
taxed capital gains at full 
ordinary-income rates that 
could have been as high as 
35%. The Administration was 
persuaded that preferential 
treatment for capital gains not 
only is necessary but should 
be made still more generous in 
order to spur investment, par- 
ticularly in new high-technol- 
ogy ventures whose founders 
expect to derive most of their 
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extra taxes by 1990 and is justified by the 
Administration only partly on grounds of 
equity; a compelling reason is that the Ad- 
ministration just plain needs the money to 
pay for the rate reductions. 

The special deduction of as much as 
$3,000 for families in which both husband 
and wife earn income would be wiped out. 
That would amount to reinstituting the 
so-called marriage penalty; the spouses 


would in many cases pay more tax than if | 


they were single. The Treasury replies 
that because of the rate reductions, they 
probably would pay less than they would 
under current law. 

The present tax credit of as much as 
$4,800 enjoyed by parents who pay for 
care of their children or elderly depen- 
dents while the wage earners work would 
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reward not from salaries or 
dividends but from the rise in 
the asset value of their investments. 

There are some catches, however. 
From enactment of the law until 1991, 
capital gains would not be indexed for in- 
flation, as they would have been under the 
Treasury's first proposal. Thus, an inves- 
tor who sold stock for 15% more than he 
had paid to buy it, after a period during 
which prices also rose 15%, would get no 
offset; he or she would still pay capital- 
gains tax on the nominal profit. In 1991 
and later years, a taxpayer could elect ei- 
ther to pay tax at the preferential capital- 
gains rate, or to subtract the inflation 
rate from his or her profit and pay tax at 
ordinary-income rates on the remainder, 
but could not get both an inflation adjust- 
ment and preferential capital-gains treat- 
ment besides. 
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Also, and possibly more important, 
the rules on what income qualifies for 
capital-gains rates would be tightened as 
part of a general attack on tax shelters 
Profits from certain investments in min- 
ing, timber and agricultural properties, 
for example, would be taxed at ordinary- 
income rather than capital-gains rates 
Also, no capital gains would be allowed 
on the sale of property on which deprecia- 
tion deductions have been taken. That 
proposed rule would weigh heavily on real 
estate operations. A builder who erects an 
office tower, say, takes depreciation de- 
ductions on it and then sells it at a profit 
would pay tax on that profit at ordinary- 
income rates 

That is one of several pro- 
visions in the Reagan proposal 
that strike especially hard 
against real estate. Another is 
the extension to real estate of 
the “at risk” rule concerning 
tax shelters. Generally, an in- 
vestor can deduct from his reg- 
ular income only amounts that 
equal the sum he has invested 
plus whatever debts he is per- 
sonally liable for. Real estate 
investors, however, have been 
allowed much higher deduc- 
| tions. The Treasury plan 
| would treat real estate just like 
other investments 

Another important pro- 
posal would split municipal 
bonds issued by states, cities 
and localities into two classes 
Those sold for “public pur- 
poses’”’—to finance the build- 
ing of roads, schools and sew- 
ers, for example—would 
continue to pay interest ex- 
empt from federal tax. But 
buyers of “private purpose” 
bonds would have to pay tax 
on the interest they collect 
That would severely crimp 
the practice of issuing tax- 
exempt bonds to finance in- 
dustrial development, for in- 
stance, by using the capital 
raised to put up industrial 
buildings that are leased by a 
locality to private companies 
at low rents. The provision 
also might hinder the construction of low- 
cost housing, much of which is now fi- 
nanced by the sale of tax-exempt bonds 
| Corporate tax rates. Profits of $75,000 

or more would be taxed at 33%. Then the 
| rates would descend in three steps: 25% (on 
| profits of $50,000 to $75,000), 18% ($25,000 
| 





to $50,000), 15% ($25,000 or less). The pres- 
ent rates are 46% on profits of $100,000 or 
| more, 15% to 40% on smaller profits. The 
cults are supposed to give a special lift to 
small, growing enterprises. For many busi- 
nesses, however, the benefits will be far out- 
weighed by changes in other tax rules, since 
very few big companies actually pay tax at 
anything like a 46% rate. They avoid some 
taxes, and sometimes all taxes, by taking 
advantage of credit and deduction rules 
Business credits and deductions. 
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The investment tax credit, which allows 


businesses to subtract from their tax bills 
amounts equal to 6% to 10% of what they 
invest in new plant and equipment, would 
be killed outright. That is the single big- 
gest revenue raiser in the tax plan, after 
the provision to end deductions for indi- 
viduals on state and local taxes. Ending 
the investment credit would bring an ad- 
ditional $37 billion into federal coffers in 
1990. It also would strike a blow at tax 
shelters, many of which are partnerships 
or syndicates formed to invest in property 
qualifying for the credit 

Depreciation deductions would be less 
generous than now, but would not be re- 


LIGHTENING THE LOAD 


Average tax reduction 





stricted quite so much as the Treasury had 
originally planned. Under the tax law 
passed in 1981, businesses could write off 
the cost of property in periods ranging 
from three years (for automobiles, light 
trucks and lab equipment) to 18 years (for 
buildings). The new plan would lengthen 
the periods to a range of four to 28 years 
That is a less drastic stretch-out than had 
been contemplated in the Treasury’s No- 
vember proposals, but still enough to raise 
federal revenues by $15 billion in 1990, be- 
cause businesses would be allowed smaller 
depreciation deductions, and thus would 
pay more tax, than under present law. A 
“recapture” provision added to the bill 
shortly before it went to Congress would 
force businesses to pay tax on some of the 
income they have sheltered by taking the 








accelerated depreciation write-offs allowed 


| under the 1981 law. The amounts added 


at the present 46% corporate-income rate 
rather than the proposed 33% 

Some changes more beneficial to busi- 
ness: corporations would get a new deduc- 
tion equal to 10% of the dividends they 
pay out (as an offset, though, the stock- 
holders receiving those dividends could 
no longer exclude up to $200 from their 
individual taxable incomes). A “research 
and experimentation” credit equal to 25% 
of qualified expenditures would be ex- 
tended through 1988; under present law, it 


| 
back into taxable income would be taxed 
| 


| would expire at the end of this year. Also, 


the credit would be made ap- 
plicable to more kinds of cor- 
porate outlays. Though this 
provision would apply to all 
companies, it would especially 
benefit young high-tech firms, 
whose executives also are ex- 
ulting about the prospective 
cuts in tax rates on profits and 
capital gains. “We got more 
than we asked for,” Ralph 
Thomson, vice president of 
the American Electronics As- 
sociation, told the Washing- 
ton Post 
Special rules. Some provi- 
sions of the plan are designed 
to squeeze more taxes out of 
industries thought to be treat- 
ed unduly mildly now. Banks 
and other financial institu- 
tions generally would have to 
pay more. For example, they 
could no longer defer tax on | 
money added to reserves to 
guard against future loan 
losses. For the most part, they 
could deduct only actual rath- 
er than estimated future loan 
losses, and then only in the 
year that the loans prove to be 
uncollectible 
Oilmen would finally lose | 
their long-cherished depletion 
allowance. It would be phased | 
out over five years, except on | 
| 
| 
} 





the very smallest wells (those 
producing 10 bbl. a day or 
less). But oil operators saved a 
far more important tax bene- 
fit. The Treasury had originally wanted to 
make them stretch out over a period of 
years write-offs for “intangible drilling 
costs,” including everything from engi- 
neering studies to geologists’ expenses. 
The final plan, however, allows the oil op- 
erators to continue taking all the write- 
offs immediately. While industry lobby- 
ists still protested the impending death of 
the depletion allowance, some individual 
oil executives were pleased to fend off a 
much harder blow. “There is a lot of relief 
in the oil patch,” said J.C. Walter Jr., 
chairman of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association 
As a final catchall (or, more accurate- | 

ly, catch-a-bit), the Administration pro- 
poses to tighten somewhat the minimum 
tax on both individuals and corporations 
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At present, corporations supposedly pay a 
tax of 15%, and individuals 20%, on in- 
come that otherwise would escape federal 
levies, but there are so many exceptions 
that a fair number of millionaires and 
highly profitable companies still pay no 
tax at all or very little. The Administra- 
tion intends to make the rate 20% for both 
types of taxpayers, and to subject more 
kinds of income to the minimum tax. But 
though President Reagan made a major 
point of this proposal in his TV speech last 
week, the Treasury’s numbers indicate 
that its application would still be sharply 
limited. Main reason: many tax breaks 
even under the new law would escape the 
minimum tax. The new minimum-tax 
rules are expected to raise a mere $1.1 bil- 
lion of additional federal revenue in 1990. 
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Besides financing tax cuts for individ- 
uals, the reforms in business and invest- 
ment taxes are supposed to work toward 
equality by reducing the enormous dispar- 
ities in effective tax rates for different in- 
dustries, and sometimes for different com- 
panies in the same industry. For that very 
reason, however, the changes would hit 
different industries and companies with a 
widely varying impact. 

While high-tech executives are jubi- 
lant and oilmen sigh with relief, builders 
and real estate operators are aghast. The 
tax changes specifically targeted at their 
industry, such as the extension of the “at- 
risk” rule for shelters and new guidelines 
on what profits qualify for capital-gains 
treatment, are just the start of their trou- 
bles. Like other businesses, they will get 
less generous deductions for depreciation, 
and that is an especially important item 
for them, since their business consists so 
heavily of dealings in those highly depre- 
ciable properties, buildings. Adding up all 
the ways in which realty taxes will be in- 
creased, Chris D’Ambra, a San Francisco 
insurance broker who has been reducing 
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her tax liability by investing in limited 
real estate partnerships, figures that strat- 
egy will no longer be advantageous. Says 
she: “My empire is on hold.” 

Such prospects leave advocates of tax 
reform dry-eyed. Says M.1.T. Economist 
Lester Thurow: “We have some industries 
like real estate that basically pay no tax- 
es.” But real estate operators insist that 
the public also would be hurt. The costs of 
owning a house, cooperative apartment or 
condominium would rise under the new 
tax plan because property taxes would no 
longer be deductible and the interest de- 
duction on principal residences, even 
though it would be retained, would be 
worth less. A $10,000 deduction saves the 
homeowner as much as $5,000 in federal 
taxes at a 50% top income-tax rate, but no 
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more than $3,500 under a schedule with a 
35% maximum. 

Real estate people think that house 
prices would come down by perhaps 5% 
to 10%. That would please buyers and 
help to contain the inflation rate but hurt 
owners with large savings tied up in 
homes they are trying to sell. Even at low- 
er prices, fewer buyers may be tempted 
and fewer homes built. Kent Colton, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, figures that 
housing starts might drop 300,000 units 
below last year’s level of 1.8 million, a 
matter of concern to the economy because 
housing construction spurs sales of wood, 
glass, furniture, appliances and many oth- 
er goods. Scott Slesinger, executive vice 
president of the National Apartment As- 
sociation, foresees “strong upward pres- 
sure on rents” because landlords would 
need money to replace tax breaks they 
would no longer get. Says he: “When the 
plan is fully implemented, rents are going 
to go up much more than taxes [on apart- 
ment renters] are going to go down.” 

Economists and executives in other 











industries are more divided on the likely 
impact and merits of the tax-reform plan. 
Aside from real estate, the plan would 
weigh most heavily on “smokestack” in- 
dustries such as steel and autos with 
heavy investments in plant and equip- 
ment that could no longer qualify for 
the investment tax credit or speeded-up 
depreciation write-offs. These are the 
very industries threatened most by for- 
eign competition. The plan, said a Ford 
Motor Co. statement, “will have an ad- 
verse effect on capital formation in the 
creation of new jobs in the industrial 
sector ... Overall, the tax plan will 
appear to be detrimental to the nation’s 
trade balance.” 


eneral Motors Corp., in contrast, 

went on record as favoring even 

the original Treasury proposal 
that would have raised taxes on business 
more than the plan finally unveiled last 
week. Its reasoning: the tax reforms taken 
as a whole would spur economic growth, 
increase incomes and jobs, and what 
would be good for the country would be 
good for General Motors, which could sell 
more cars. 

Whether the reforms really would 
promote growth is a major imponderable. 
Certainly that is one of the major aims. 
The economy is supposed to speed up 
partly because individuals who save on 
taxes will have more money to spend, 
save and invest, but more because money 
would flow into constructive investments 
rather than disappearing into tax shelters, 
many of which serve little or no produc- 
tive purpose. The Treasury estimates that 
if the tax plan is enacted, the gross nation- 
al product, or total output of goods and 
services, would rise 1.5% faster by 1995 
than it would under current tax law. But it 
pointedly did not factor that calculation 
into any of its estimates of revenue to be 
gained or lost, implicitly recognizing that 
the number at best is a guess. Even if 
growth did increase at that rate, probably 
no one would ever be able to calculate 
how much if any of the rise was attribut- 
able to the tax changes, and how much to 
other factors. 

Still, the prospect of a more productive 
and efficient economy is bright enough to 
attract—of all people—a few real estate ex- | 
ecutives. Larry Levy, a Chicago developer, 
says, “The current tax law has put a safety 
net under real estate. You can sell your 
mistakes by selling tax benefits.” As a re- 
sult, he adds, “there are way too many 
buildings and too many amateurs in the 
game.” Eric Joss, another Chicago real es- 
tate executive, expands on the thought. If 
the President’s plan passes, he says, the in- 
dustry can stop concentrating on tax bene- 
fits and “will be able to get down to eco- 
nomics, to supply and demand and 
meeting the needs of the marketplace.” 
Which is exactly what Reagan’s tax plan- 
ners intend. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 


Could America win without nuclear electricity? 


bY beta come a long way 
since the 1970s, when 


foreign oil interests brought 
the American economy to 
its knees. 


Today, alternative energy sources 
play a bigger role in meeting U.S. 
energy demand. 

One of those alternatives— 
nuclear-generated electricity—has 
grown 89% over the past 10 years 
and saved enough oil to fill 1,000 
mammoth oil tankers. 


The unpredictable price of oil 


For 13 years America has watched 
the price of oil rise and fall like a 
great black wave. 

Today, oil prices are down. 

But oil demand and oil imports 
were rising in 1984 and are expected 
to rise again. The Gas Research Insti- 
tute estimates that in 15 years, the 
U.S. will be importing more than 
seven million barrels a day. 

The next black wave, whenever 
it comes, may be greater and more 
damaging than the last. 


Less oil, more nuclear 


Between 1972 and 1982, nuclear- 
electric plants added the equivalent 


of three million barrels of oil a day 
to the free world’s energy supply. 

Japan is working to cut its energy 
import bill by doubling its nuclear- 
electric capacity (27 new plants to 
be built over the next 10 years). 


Nuclear energy in the USA 


America’s 93 nuclear plants generate 
economical power: they’ve been 
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Nuclear electricity bas belped U.S. utilities cut 
their oil consumption. This bas taken some of 


the pressure off foreign oil demand. 
Source: Science Concepts Inc. 


saving consumers roughly $2 billion 
to $4 billion a year. 

Some of the new plants, however, 
will generate more expensive electric- 
ity because they cost a lot more to 
build. Regulatory changes and delays 
along with high interest rates have 
swollen construction costs, and are 
making it impossible for utilities to 
plan for the future. 

Critics have seized upon these high 
construction costs and concluded 
that nuclear energy is uneconomical. 
They are wrong. The 344 nuclear 
plants now operating in the U.S. and 
around the world are proving them 
wrong every day. 

With plant standardization, nuclear 
plants can continue to be built in this 
country, safely and economically. 

They must be built, because every 
new plant is more insurance against 
the next black wave. 

For a free informational booklet, 
write the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 (I1), 
Ridgely, MD 21681. Please allow 4-6 
weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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Losing Big Under Treasury Il 





The plan hits high-tax states and the three-martini lunch 


One item would be a major 

6 provider of new revenue for 

the Federal Government, but 

it could also turn President 

Reagan's tax-reform plan 

into a tax increase for mil- 

lions of upper-income Ameri- 

cans in high-tax states. The 

other would bring in only peanuts, relatively 

speaking, but it could radically change the 

life-styles of businessmen, professionals 

and their clients throughout the nation. To- 

gether, the proposals to eliminate the de- 

ductions of state and local taxes and to 

restrict severely those for business enter- 

tainment have emerged as two of the most 

controversial parts of the President's tax 

package. Both have already stirred pas- 

sionate campaigns of opposition and seem 

likely to remain at the center of the tax de- 
bate. An examination of the two issues: 


n the theory that income owed in taxes 

to state and local authorities should 
not be taxed again, Washington has tradi- 
tionally allowed taxpayers to deduct those 
funds from their federal total. For those 
who itemize their deductions, especially if 
they live in a state with high taxes, the larg- 
est single write-off on their federal return is 
often the combined total of state and local 
taxes on income, real estate and retail 
sales. Residents of New York State who 
took the deduction in 1982, for example, 
saved an average of nearly $1,300 on their 
federal tax bill. Not coincidentally, the 
Empire State also imposes the nation’s 
highest state and local tax rates. 

Reagan opposes this arrangement on 








both philosophical and financial grounds. 
By allowing residents of high-tax states to 
lessen their federal obligation, he con- 
tends, Washington in effect underwrites 
big spending at the statehouse level, 
which he abhors. Moreover, since only 
one-third of U.S. tax returns are itemized, 
Reagan notes, the benefit is not even 
available to a majority of taxpayers. “But 
they are being forced to subsidize the 
high-tax policies of a handful of states,” 
the President said in his speech Tuesday 
evening. “This is truly taxation without 
representation.” 

But more than principle is at stake. 
The $33 billion in new federal revenue 
that would be generated in fiscal 1987 by 
eliminating the deduction for state and lo- 


cal taxes could not easily be found else- | 


where. One of Treasury Secretary James 


Baker's first decisions in his reshaping of | 


the Treasury I tax-reform package was 
not to tamper with that provision, and it 
survived intact in Treasury II. If they give 
in now on sub-federal tax deductibility, 
Administration officials fear, they run the 
risk of losing the whole tax-reform plan. 
Not surprisingly, opposition to the Ad- 
ministration proposal runs strongest in 
states where taxes are highest, starting 
with New York. By the estimate of one 
congressional study, loss of deductibility 
would add some $1,600 to the average 1987 
bill of New Yorkers who itemize their re- 
turns, about half of the state’s taxpayers. 
Calling the proposal “a crushing blow” 
that would “cripple” the state, Democratic 
Governor Mario Cuomo vowed to fight the 
disallowance provision with every means 





Leading the fight against disallowance: Cuomo with New York City Mayor Ed Koch 








“This is one-issue politics. The issue is called survival.” 








at his disposal. Those include a plea to 
New York City’s generous political con- 
tributors, who help bankroll every nation- 
al campaign and many important state 
races, to boycott fund-raising activities on 
behalf of candidates who support the mea- 
sure. “This is one-issue politics,” said 
Cuomo. “The issue is called survival.” 
Many prominent Republicans in the state 
were also alarmed. To protest the pro- 
posed change, G.O.P. Senator Alfonse 
D'Amato staged a mock re-enactment of 
the Boston Tea Party from a 62-foot sloop 
in New York City’s East River. Even ar- 
dent Tax Reformer Jack Kemp, a Con- 
gressman from upstate, favors adjust- 
ments that would ease the tax burden on 
New York residents. 





Isewhere, the proposal was assailed | 

less forcefully. Though Californians 
would also be hit hard by loss of the de- 
duction, Republican Governor George 
Deukmejian had a muted response on the 
matter. While Deukmejian said he would 
look “askance” at any reform that result- 
ed ina net tax increase for residents of the 
state, he was clearly not anxious to pro- 
vide early offense to his fellow Californian 
in the White House. In San Francisco, 
which has no income tax but exacts hefty 
real estate levies, Mayor Dianne Fein- 
stein, a Democrat, endorsed the overall 
Reagan plan as “a major step forward.” 
Only in a few high-tax states in the Mid- 
west did officials echo Cuomo’s strong op- 
position to the loss of deductibility. Said 
Wisconsin Governor Anthony Earl, a 
Democrat: “If the federal government 
wants states to take on more responsibil- 
ities in education, in human services, 
in the environment, then they shouldn't 
penalize us for raising taxes to pay 
for them.” 

In fact, the Reagan Administration 
not only wants states to assume new re- 
sponsibilities, in some cases it is forcing 
them to do so by reducing federal pro- 
grams. Says Brookings Institution Tax 
Specialist Henry Aaron: “In an atmo- 
sphere where specific expenditure pro- 
grams are getting cut, it is a little 
hard on the states to say we are also go- 
ing to go cold turkey next year on 
denying deductibility.” Norman Beck- 
man, director of the Council of State 
Governments, referring to the 1978 
California tax-cutting measure that 
hit many city and county governments 
hard, warned that loss of deductibility 
would have “a Proposition 13 type effect 
nationally.” 

As for the wide variation in state tax- 
ing levels, Cuomo argues that those with 
high ones have “disproportionate need,” 
including large numbers of poor and el- 
derly. According to Joseph Minarik, a se- 
nior research associate at the Urban 
Institute who testified on the loss of de- 
ductibility before the Joint Economic 
Committee last week, it is these least- 
powerful groups who in the end would pay 
most heavily for repeal. Reason: as states 
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Since 1881, the great doctors have A gentle hand. Reese is testing the only second- 
come to Michael Reese. A caring smile. generation lithotripter in Chicago to 
Restless. A comforting word. smash kidney stones without surgery. 
Dedicated. Today 700 Michael Reese doctors Reese is a leader of the Blood 
Curious. working in more than 100 Center of Northern Illinois. 
Caring, specific fields of medicine along Ultrasound. 

with 1,200 nurses stand behind Nuclear Medicine 

your own doctor Lasers. 

‘Today Michael Reese has one of the Michael Reese doctors work with 

most modern Cardiac Surveillance technology second 

Centers in the nation. The largest to none. 


Hemophilia Center in Illinois. 
Michael Reese is one of only 

7 hospitals in America testing CVS, 

4 revolutionary procedure to 

detect birth defects—that may make 
amniocentesis obsolete. 





Doctors who have helped make ey — 
Michael Reese one of the great 
hospitals in the world. One of 

the finest teaching hospitals in 

the world. Affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, Michael Reese 
trains 2,000 physicians, nurses and 
health professionals every year. 

The modern incubator. 
Frozen blood plasma. 
Schizophrenia. 
Heart disease. 
Birth defects. 





Confidence is everywhere. 
Professionalism is commonplace. 
Teamwork is a given. 

If you need a doctor. 


Fertility, 

Diabetes If you need a hospital. 

Cie Shouldn't you be at Michael Reese? 

Dialysis. bd Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center 
Lake Shore Drive at 31st Street 


A vaccine to 
combat all three strains of polio. 
Artificial joint replacement—a finger, 
a knee, an entire shoulder 

; : . . ; & 

hese are just a few of the medical 

breakthroughs that have made us 1C ae eese. 


world renowned. 


Making lyfe better... for all of us 


Affiliated with the Division of Biological Soences and Pritzker School of Medicine 
of the University of Chicago, and the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago 


Chicago, Hlinvis 60616 
For physician referral call; 791-4444 
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 Agreat work 


of art keeps 
it's value year 
after year. 


Today's high-efficiency gas furnaces 
and boilers are the most economical 
way to heat your home in northern 
Illinois. They're engineering masterpie 
that will faithfully return your investment 
year after year, no matter how severe 
tomorrow's winters may be — a fac 
family will continue to appreciate. The 
latest high-efficiency models could cut 
your gas consumption by 25% or more 
by squeezing up to 95% of the avail 
able heat out of every cubic foot of gas 

But even if you still have an older 
furnace or boiler, gas still provides a 
bright spot in the coldest winters 
Because as surprising as it may seem 
your older conventional gas heating 
system actually becomes more and 
more efficient as the outside temper 
ature drops. That's just one of the 
benefits of clean, economical gas heat 

And you can count on your system 
for a long time. The heat exchangers of 
many gas furnaces are warranted for 
20 years. So with routine maintenance, 
there's every reason to expect yours to 
keep you warm and comfortable for 
many, many winters 

What about fuels of the future? 
According to forecasts, natural gas w 
continue to maintain its competitive 
edge in the years to come. So the 
furnace that kept you cozy this year 
should do the same for your family 
winter after winter. A warm picture of 
the future. That's natural gas 
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| and cities cult expenses under pressure 
| from taxpayers, the have-nots would lose 
public services. Finally, opponents of dis- 
allowance point out that more taxpayers 
(33 million) claim deductions for state 
and local taxes than for home mortgage 
payments (24.5 million), which remain 
deductible under Reagan’s plan. That 
hardly makes the deduction for state and 
local levies an elitist provision, its sup- 
porters argue. 

Even though homeowners across the 
country would lose their property tax de- 
duction, it is only in seven states (New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Califor- 
nia) that opposition to the loss of local de- 
ductibility is running high. The 
Administration dismisses these protests 
as being equivalent to the howls of special 
interests. Appearing on Good Morning, 
America, White House Chief of Staff Don- 
ald Regan declared, “It’s just the wealthy 
people in New York” who would be af- 
fected. Added Baker: “It’s a subsidy that 
we don’t think is fair.” 





eagan’s proposals for business enter- 

tainment and travel expenses center 
on the corporate béte noire of previous 
Administrations, the celebrated (and all 
but fictitious) three-martini lunch.* The 
| tax plan would limit the deduction for any 
| business meal to $25 per person, plus half 
of anything in excess of that amount, The 
fully deductible $25 would not cover the 
cost of many a catered buffet cocktail par- 
ty, let alone lunch or dinner at a first-class 
restaurant. Even so, it is far less draconian 


plan, which specified per person limits of 
$10 for breakfast, $15 for lunch and $25 
for dinner. 

For business entertaining beyond the 
dining table, the Administration’s knife 
was much sharper. Barred completely as 
deductible business expenses would be the 
cost of tickets to sporting events and the 
theater, membership fees in country clubs 
and hunting and fishing lodges, and out- 
lays for executive hospitality toys like 
yachts. Expenses for travel aboard cruise 
| ships beyond ordinary airfare for the same 
trip would be disallowed unless medically 
required, as would conventions and semi- 
nars conducted at sea. Finally, no one 
would be able to claim travel costs as edu- 
cational expenses, a provision evidently 
aimed at teachers who go abroad during 
summer vacations or sabbaticals. Write- 
offs for other travel expenses, including 
hotel accommodations and premium air- 
fares, would not be affected so long as they 
are “reasonable and necessary.” 

The new restrictions are not expected 
to produce large amounts of additional 





*Presidential martini rhetoric has inflated at a pace 
roughly equal to that of the economy. According to 
former Senator Eugene McCarthy, John F. Kenne- 
dy spoke disparagingly of the “martini lunch” and 
1972 Democratic Presidential Candidate George 
McGovern inveighed against the “two-martini 
lunch.” Jimmy Carter, a no-martini Baptist, raised 
| the critical count to three in 1978 





than the original Treasury Department | 
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revenue: the Treasury Department esti- 
mates that they will raise only about 
$2 billion annually by 1990, from both 
individual and corporate returns. But 
the Administration contends that the 
changes are justified because nothing has 
served more effectively to undermine 
public confidence in the tax system than 
the high visibility of extravagant business 
entertainment. Defending the cap on 
meal expenses, the Treasury Department 
contended that only 2.5% of all meals 
served by U.S. restaurants cost more than 
$19. Stated a summary of the tax plan: 


business meals would eliminate the ex- 
treme cases of abuse—those that offend 
the average taxpayer the most.” 

Owners and employees of the $30 bil- 
lion restaurant industry were quick to dis- 








agree. Calling the Reagan proposal “to- 
tally unacceptable,” National Restaurant 
Association President Ted Balestreri de- 
clared, “Meals purchased in restaurants 
for potential clients or customers in 
order to sell goods or services are a legiti- 
mate cost of doing business.” The Reagan 
cutoff, he claimed, puts restaurants at an 
unfair disadvantage in respect to other 
forms of fully deductible “promotional 
expenditures,” such as advertising. The 
result, he predicted, perhaps with some 
extravagance of his own, could be the 
loss of as many as 100,000 jobs. Warned 
Chicago Restaurateur Rich Melman, 
whose eateries include the Pump Room: 
“A lot of fine restaurants are going 
to suffer.” 

The threat to professional sports, 
which would not be even partly deduct- 
ible, is potentially even more severe. By 
Administration estimates, businesses buy 
nearly one in three of the 45 million big 
league baseball tickets sold annually and 
more than half of the 12 million profes- 
sional hockey admissions. “The Reagan 








“Placing a limit on the deductibility of | 








plan could be devastating,” said William 
Wirtz, president of the National Hockey 
League’s Chicago Black Hawks. “All pro- 
fessional leagues are struggling to keep 
player salaries under control and costs 
down. Now ticket prices will probably 
have to rise [to make up for lost revenue], 
and the fan will suffer.” 

There was also gloom in Manhattan’s 
Broadway theater district, where business 
entertainment accounts for close to 20% 
of ticket sales. Said Harvey Sabinson, ex- 
ecutive director of the League of Ameri- 
can Theaters and Producers: “If we were 
to lose a great percentage of those sales, 
that could close some shows that are run- 
ning marginally.” 

Others were not sure that the conse- 
quences of the new measures would be 
quite so dire as predicted. Said Tex 
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Schramm, president of the Dallas Cow- 
boys: “If an $18 sports ticket is a good 
way for businesses to entertain, they're 
not going to stop because they cannot 
write off the cost of the ticket.’ More- 
over, some of the regulations may prove 
difficult to enforce. Some business hosts, 
for example, might seek to raise the $25 
meal deduction by claiming a few phan- 
tom guests. 

Nevertheless, the imposition of strict- 
er limits on business entertainment de- 
ductions would almost certainly have an 
effect on corporate folkways. No longer 
would executives be able to sit down to 
three-star French fare without thinking of 
the bottom line. Charles Clotfelter, a pro- 
fessor of economics at Duke University, 
anticipates that the result will be a 
healthy dose of moderation. “It’s still im- 
portant for businesses to entertain,” he 
says. “It always has been. But I expect to 
see entertaining on a much less grandiose 
scale.” So, presumably, does Ronald 
Reagan. —By William R. Doerner. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Japanese. 
Made easy. 







Americans 
have been struggling 
with Japanese ci years. 

Words like Honda, Nissan, Toyota. 


But not any more. 
We've simplified the "2312 
language. Just say Colt. It’s 


easier to pronounce and _* 
requires no conjugation. * 

No matter how you use it, Colt 
always means the same thing. Advan- 
ced design and engineering, sophisticated 
innovations...those things you’ve come 
to expect from the latest state-of-the- 
art Japanese technology. 





Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 


It takes five full lines 
to say that in English. But 
only one word in Ais 


One word can 371 1 13 
say it all because | 378 4 For 1 
one car can do it ss, nw 
all The’85 Colt. “svanoennee 
It combines quality, performance, mileage 
and value in one beautiful package. And 
it's yours for one beautiful price. 

Imported for Dodge and Plymouth, 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corp. in Japan. 
Japanese technology > 


is, in a word, Colt. 


Buckle up for safety. LK | 
Dodge 
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One Blueprint, 535 Contractors 


Tax reform will be sanded, sawed and chiseled on Capitol Hill 


“Rosty” the reformer? No 
one who has watched Con- 
gressman Dan Rostenkow- 
ski cut a deal with a col- 
league or swing a golf club 
with a lobbyist has ever 
called him that. Indeed, as a 
former Chicago ward heeler 
and protégé of the late Mayor Richard 
Daley, he seems to be the quintessential 
machine pol. Yet, by the peculiar dynam- 
ic of politics, the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has become 
the point man for the most ambitious at- 
tempt ever at overhauling the loophole- 
laden tax code. “The reform hat I am 
wearing is not yet comfortable,” Rosten- 
kowski cheerfully confessed to the Wall 
Street Journal last week. Nonetheless, the 
14-term Congressman may be perfect for 
the task. Ultimately, late-night deals, not 
lofty ideals, will determine the fate of 








President Reagan’s plan in Congress 

Democratic leaders, who could hardly 
do otherwise, all praised Reagan’s push 
for reform—in principle, at least. But on 
Capitol Hill, Rostenkowski warns, the 
tax-reform blueprint will be worked over 
by “535 independent contractors that all 
have an agenda of their own.” Whether 
the final structure will stand, or even get 
finished, is highly uncertain 

With a Democratic-dominated House 
and a Republican-controlled Senate, tax 
reform cannot succeed without the sup- 
port of both parties. In the afterglow of 
Reagan’s speech, there were ritual prom- 
ises of bipartisanship, but old rivalries and 
resentments are sure to resurface. Rosten- 
kowski, for one, has some scores to settle 
with the Reaganauts. In 1981 they lured 
him into supporting tax cuts and then 
dumped his compromise bill to pass their 
own. Though he was all sweetness in his 
TV address, Rostenkowski is “irritated” 
that the Reaganauts did not include him 
in their final deliberations on the tax plan 
“They haven't talked to me in 244 weeks,” 
he publicly growled. 

Democratic leaders warned that the 
particulars of Reagan’s proposal will have 
to “pass the fairness test,” as House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill put it. Accusing the 
President of caving in to the special inter- 
ests at the expense of middle-income vot- 
ers, leading Democratic tax reformers 
like Richard Gephardt of Missouri have 
vowed to close loopholes for the wealthy 
left open by the President’s plan. 

A prime Rostenkowski target will be 
tax breaks for the oil and gas industry. 
Fairness is not his only motive. A chief 
defender of oil and gas interests in the | 
House is Majority Leader Jim Wright of | 
Texas, who also happens to be Rosten- 





year. To defeat the heavily favored 
Wright, Rostenkowski may try to paint 
him as the captive of fat cats 

The Democrats have to contend with 
their own throng of special interests. 
Hundreds of lobbyists who failed to win 
concessions from the White House began 
lining up three hours early for the first 
congressional hearing on Reagan’s pro- 
posal. “I’m walking in an egg field,” frets 
Rostenkowski, a master of malapropism. 
He knows that a concession to one inter- 
est group risks antagonizing others. 


ostenkowski’s greatest fear is that in- 

terest groups will band together for 
mutual support. It is widely expected that 
the restaurant, hotel, liquor and enter- 
tainment industries will make common 
cause to oppose limits on the deductibility 
of entertainment expenses and business 
meals. The last time Congress attempted 
to eliminate the three-martini-lunch de- 
duction (in 1982), it took the restaurateurs 
all of 36 hours to stamp out the threat 

Already Southwestern oilmen have 
formed an odd-couple alliance with East 
Coast Jewish groups called the Council 
for a Secure America, Their shared inter- 
est is to avoid U.S. dependence on Arab 
oil by encouraging domestic oil explora- 
tion. Now the lobbyists who dreamed up 
that coalition are trying to form a con- 
gressional link between Texas (oil and 
gas) and New York (deductibility of state 
and local taxes). “We'd have 61 votes in 
the House,” says Dan Dutko of the Coun- 
cil for a Secure America. “It would be by 








far the largest single bloc on the issue.” 

Congress cannot afford to make too 
many concessions, because for every de- 
duction they put back into the tax code, 
they must take one out to keep the pack- 
age revenue neutral. Rostenkowski did 
not rule out seeking higher rates than the 
President proposed. But that risks losing 
the votes of key Republicans, notably 
Congressman Jack Kemp, who would like 
even lower rates 

Special interests rebuffed by the 
House will have a second and better shot 
in the Senate. Finance Committee Chair- 
man Bob Packwood of Oregon has prom- 
ised to have “the bill to the President by 
Christmas,” but some colleagues wonder 
Only a few months ago, Packwood said he 
liked the tax code “the way it is.” The 
drive for reform could be delayed or foiled 
entirely by the Senate’s liberal filibuster 
rules, which allow a single lawmaker to 
tie up his colleagues for days and even 
weeks over almost any amendment he 
wants to make. Steve Symms of Idaho, up 
for re-election next year, says he will 
“support” Reagan’s plan but oppose the 
provisions that adversely affect his state 
reduced tax breaks for the timber indus- 
try, mortgage deductions for vacation 
homes, mineral-depletion allowances and 
investment tax credits for farmers. Says 
North Dakota Congressman Byron Dor- 
gan: “We're packaging 30 or 40 issues that 
each would be a major fight.” 

Tax reform may just be too large a 
beast for the congressional snake to swal- 
low. As it is, Congress has a full calendar 
There is always next year, of course. But 
by then every member of the House and 
a third of the Senators will be preoccu- 
pied with really urgent business: getting 
re-elected By Evan Thomas. Reported 


by David Beckwith/Washington 
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| Says the master of malapropisms: “I'm walking in an egg field.” 
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Chuck and Evelyn Thomas comb through the rubble of a friend's home in Albion, Pa. 


“Whole Roofs Just Exploded” 


The deadliest twisters in a decade claim at least 86 lives 


etty and Sonny Gosnell were just sit- 

ting down in their living room with an 
insurance agent to sign a policy for health 
coverage when the twilight turned pitch- 
black and a dreadful noise broke the eve- 
ning stillness. “It sounded like a big, huge- 
engined train coming,” recalled Mrs. 
Gosnell. “Then you heard things around 
you crumbling, snapping. It sounded like 
popcorn popping.” 

In an instant, the tornado was upon | 
them. Unable to reach their basement be- 
cause of the glass shards whipping 
through the air, the Gosnells huddled on 
the floor. By the time the storm abated, a 
stop sign poked through the ceiling of 
their son’s room and an exercise machine 
had been transplanted from their bed- 
room to their daughter's. The front yard 
looked freshly plowed and the few trees 
still standing had been stripped of their 








Salvaging a few belongings from the wreckage 
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A young resident of Albion wanders through the desolation left by a tornado 








leaves. The Gosnell’s hometown of Atlan- 
tic, Pa. (pop. 225), had been leveled, its 
feed mill, post office, general store and gas 
station all destroyed. Even the green 
spring wheat had been ripped right out of 
the ground. 

Spawned by a violent storm that 
stretched from Canada to Texas, a pack 
of killer tornadoes rolled from Wisconsin 
to New York last Friday, leaving hun- 
dreds injured and at least 86 dead, 60 
of them in Pennsylvania. The twister 
knocked out power lines and flattened 
scores of houses and small factories. In 
some places, the winds were accompanied 
by hailstones the size of golf balls. It was 
the worst tornado disaster since 1974, 
when a rogue storm ravaged the South 
and Midwest and took 315 lives. 

In eastern Ohio, western Pennsylva- 


nia and southern Ontario, the hardest hit | 


areas, dozens of roiling black spouts hop- 


scotched across the countryside. It took | 


just ten seconds for a twister to rip 
through a shopping center in Beaver 
Falls, Pa., tossing autos through plate 
glass windows as it went. “There was de- 
bris coming out of the top of the funnel,” 
said Fireman Paul Gorby. “It was like a 
big runaway locomotive.” The tornado 
peeled off the center's roof like a box top; 
rescue workers had to bring in a crane to 
lift fallen steel girders that were pinning 
bodies below. Two people died and 30 
were injured. 

In Niles, Ohio, Toni Bonanno stepped 
out of an office building to confront a tor- 
nado roaring down the street. “Oh, God, 
please help me,” she gasped. As she 


| ducked in a doorway, the blast blew out 


the windows and tore off the roof. But she 
was unhurt. The twister cut a 200-ft.-wide 
swath through 3% miles of the town, kill- 
ing at least eight. “There's nothing stand- 
ing,” said Niles Resident Betty Pompo. 
“Everything is completely wiped out. The 
people are walking around in circles.” 

In Albion, Pa., “whole roofs just ex- 
ploded,” said Fire Fighter Fred Kie- 
daisch. “There was debris 100 feet in the 
air—houses, trees, poles, even outboard 
motors.” Afterward, police canine teams 
searched the rubble for bodies. They 
found nine, with 20 still missing by 
morning. 

The storm was capricious. At John’s 
Bar & Grill in Evans City, 23 miles north 
of Pittsburgh, about 70 horrified custom- 
ers hit the floor when a twister hovered 
overhead. The tornado razed surrounding 
buildings but spared the saloon. 

The moments of tragedy were some- 
times mixed with heroism. Umpiring a 
Little League baseball game in Wheat- 
land, Pa., David Kostka, 32, a postal 
worker, saw a black funnel bearing down 
on the field. He raced into the stands to 
grab his niece Crista Warrender and an- 
other child. He threw them in a ditch and 
covered them with his body. Then the tor- 
nado touched down. When the little girl 
looked up, her uncle was gone, another 
victim of the deadly storm. cc 
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For Love or Money? 





The missing mistress appears at the Von Biilow retrial 


2 ven when she was playing the wide- 
eyed governess on the soap opera 
Dark Shadows, Alexandra Isles never 
made such a dramatic entrance. After 
Judge Corinne Grande told the prosecu- 
tors in the retrial of Claus von Billow that 
they had four days to produce the former 
actress whose testimony helped convict 
Von Biilow in 1982, Isles realized that her 
greatest star turn was upon her. Ending 
months of European seclusion, she re- 
turned to Rhode Island to testify against 
her former lover. Demurely yet firmly, 
she described a 1980 phone call in which 
Von Bilow confided that he stood by and 
watched as his wife slipped deep into a 
coma. Recounted Isles: “Finally, when 
she was on the point of dying, he said he 
couldn't go through with it, and he called 
[a doctor] and saved her life.” 

“You certainly didn’t believe he in- 
tended to harm his wife, or you wouldn't 
have associated with him, isn’t that 
true?” challenged Chief Defense Attorney 
Thomas Puccio, Replied Isles, with a sigh: 
“I'm ashamed to say it’s not true.” 

Isles’ testimony ended the state’s case 
against Von Bilow, the jut-jawed Danish 
socialite who is charged with twice attempt- 
ing to murder his multimillionaire wife 
Martha (“Sunny”) von Billow by injecting 
her with insulin. The prosecution, which 
called most of the same witnesses from the 
first trial, sought to prove that Von Billow 
was motivated by the love of Alexandra and 
the money of Sunny. Yet during the 
24 days of prosecution testimony, 
Defense Counsel Puccio pugna- 
ciously cross-examined the witness- 
es and successfully cast doubt on 
much of the crucial testimony 

As in the first trial, Isles proved 
an effective tragedienne. Despite 
her little-girl-lost demeanor, she 
turned steely under cross-examina- 
tion. Frustrated by Puccio’s needling 
attempts to pin down her changing 
emotions about Von Billow, she 
burst out to the bespectacled defense 
attorney, “Have you ever been in 
love? I doubt it.’ Puccio wryly re- 
plied, “Maybe I can tell my wife to 
answer that.” 

The defense attempted to de- 
pict Isles to the press as a spurned, 
vindictive woman, not even faith- 
ful to the unfaithful Claus. Puccio, 
admitting that his client had 
strung Isles along, said that Von 
Bilow may have been a “cad,”’ but 
he was not a murderer. Andrea 
Reynolds, Von Biilow’s thrice- 
married Hungarian-born compan- 
ion, told the New York Post: “Al- 
exandra is a very pretty girl, but 
she is not what I call marriage ma- 
terial.” Why not, pray tell? “She 
doesn’t seem to be very monoga- 
mous, my dear.” sniped Reynolds 

Despite the deus ex machina 
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Von Biilow leaving court: “Throwing the dirt around” 





appearance of Isles, her testimony may 
have hurt the prosecution as much as 


helped it. Her sensational revelation 
about the phone call from Von Bilow in 
which he first disclosed his wife's coma 
cut both ways. Isles testified that Von 
Bilow told her that he and his wife had 
been having an argument about divorce 
that “had gone on late into the night. She 
had drunk a great deal of eggnog. Then, 
he said, ‘I saw her take the Seconal.’ And 
then he said that the next day, when she 
was unconscious, that he watched her, 


knowing that she was in a bad way, all 
day, and he watched her and watched 
her.” Though it reveals Von Bilow’s cal- 
lousness, Isles’ account nevertheless sup- 
ported the defense claim that Sunny was 
an abuser of alcohol and drugs 


MwA 








Puccio succeeded in embarrassing Al- 
exander von Auersperg, Sunny’s son, by 
forcing him to admit that the family had 
contemplated buying Claus out before they 
went to the police with their suspicions. He 
also obtained testimony from Sunny’s per- 
sonal physician, Dr. Janis Gailitis, that the 
latter believed that his patient's 1979 coma 
was due not to an insulin injection but to 
her choking on her own vomit, a theory the 
doctor said the prosecutors told him to 
keep to himself in 1982. Finally, Puccio 
prevented Mrs. Von Billow’s personal 
banker, G. Morris Gurley, from testifying 
about the millions Von Bilow stood to in- 
herit, thereby undermining the state's 
claim that greed motivated Von Billow 

In his opening statement for the de- 
fense last week, Puccio promised to “‘pre- 
sent a picture of Mrs. Von Billow as a 
woman who over a period of years be- 
came addicted to the use of drugs ... a 
woman who was besieged by many prob- 
lems, by her daughter leaving home to get 
married, by her husband involved with 
another woman, and who on at least three 
occasions took actions with her own hand 
which caused her to be in the state she is 
in today.” His first expert, Dr. Leo Dal 
Cortivo, chief toxicologist in the Suffolk 
County, N.Y., medical examiner's office, 
said the insulin on the needle that the 
state contends Von Bilow used to inject 
his wife was not left over from an injec- 
tion, since a needle is always wiped clean 
by the skin upon removal. The doctor 
went on to speculate that Sunny’s hospi- 
talization three weeks before she fell into 
her second, irreversible coma was the re- 
sult of a suicide attempt in which she had 
probably taken a “massive over- 
dose” of about 65 aspirin tablets 

A succession of experts then 
began to unravel the prosecution’s 
= case on the basis of Sunny’s medi- 
« cal records. One testified that Mrs. 
Von Bilow had taken 15 aspirin 
tablets, six to seven amobarbital 
capsules and a few stiff drinks be- 
fore losing consciousness in 1980. 
Another asserted that Mrs. Von 
Biillow’s comas were each caused 
by cardiopulmonary arrest. On 
Friday Dr. Arthur Rubenstein, an 
endocrinologist, testified that the 
positive insulin test results at the 
center of the state’s case were inva- 
lid. “I personally would have no 
confidence in any of those values,” 
he said. Claimed Puccio: “By the 
end of this, the whole issue of insu- 
lin will be out of the trial.” 

Von Biilow, who appeared ner- 
vous and incredulous when Isles 
was testifying, seemed almost smug 
once his own witnesses took the 
stand. During a recess, he declared 
with a disdainful sweep of his hand, 
“Its a medical, scientific case 
When they start throwing the dirt 
around, it’s really irrelevant.” Yet it 
may be the dirt rather than the sci- 
ence that settles in the minds of the 
jurors. —By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Timothy Loughran/Providence 
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And Brother Makes Three 


Further arrests in a spreading spy scandal 


Cc ode names such as “D,” “S” and “K” 
are sprinkled throughout. There are 
tales of a booby-trapped floor vault forti- 
fied with concrete, stacks of silver bars 
stashed in a safe-deposit box, hints of 
meetings in Europe and the Far East, and 
canes that become guns and daggers. 
There is even a woman who turns in her 
former husband. In hundreds of pages of 
documents, unsealed last week in Nor- 
folk, Va., authorities describe how three 
members of a naval family allegedly 
schemed to supply U.S. military secrets to 
the Soviet Union, resulting in what De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger calls a 
“serious loss” for the country. 

Last week a federal grand jury indict- 
ed John Walker, 47, a private detective 
and retired Navy communications spe- 
cialist, and his son Michael, 22, an opera- 
tions clerk aboard the U.S. aircraft carrier 
Nimitz who had been arrested the week 
before and charged with espionage. The 
next day the FBI arrested John Walker's 
brother Arthur, 50, a retired Navy lieu- 
tenant commander who once taught anti- 
submarine tactics and has been working 
as an engineer for a defense-contracting 
firm in Chesapeake, Va. He was charged 
with supplying to his brother classified 
documents for delivery to Soviet agents. 

According to the court documents, 
John Walker began spying for the Soviets 
in 1968, when he was a communications 
watch officer for the commander of the 
Atlantic submarine fleet in Norfolk. The 
FBI said that Arthur became involved in 
1980, when he passed along documents 
and photographs he was able to obtain 
with his “secret” security clearance. Mi- 
chael, who helped out at his father’s de- 
tective agencies before joining the Navy, 
has been involved in the family spy busi- 
ness at least since 1983, after he had fin- 
ished boot camp and was assigned to the 
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Oceana Naval Air Station in Virginia 
Beach. When Michael mentioned to his 
father that he had seen some classified 
material, say prosecutors, the elder Walk- 
er replied that there was money to be 
made if he could deliver it. Says FBI 
Spokesman Bill Baker: “We don’t see 
ideological motives. All we see is cash.” 
John Walker's ideology, if he has one, was 
further muddled by a revelation by the 
Anti-Defamation League that he appar- 
ently recruited on behalf of the Ku Klux 


Klan in 1980. 
f A t : 





The FBI began investigat- 
ing the family late last year, 
after John’s former wife (and 
Michael's mother) Barbara 
told agents that nearly 15 
years ago she saw John puta 
classified document into a 
trash bag and leave it near a 
tree at the side of a road in the 
Washington area. An FBI 
source presumed to be Barba- 
ra, who is now a shop employ- 
ee on Cape Cod, also revealed 
that John was seen retrieving 
$35,000 in cash that had been 
left for him in a garbage bag 
near Washington. The FBI 
kept John under continual 
surveillance for six months, 
patiently waiting for him to 
make an overt move. Finally, on May 19, 
they observed him staging a drop-off, sim- 
ilar to the one described by his ex-wife, in 
Maryland’s Montgomery County. 

Among the material the FBI recovered 
from John's drop-off point last month was 
a three-page “Dear friend” letter. “Stor- 
age is becoming a problem,” it began, go- 
ing on to discuss a situation “we once 
faced in Hong Kong.” The storage prob- 
lem presumably referred to the hiding of 


stolen material. The letter also described 








Michael Walker 


the activities of persons referred to only as 
D, Sand K. It reported that S was provid- 
ing “a large quantity of material” and 
“making a career decision in the Navy” 
where “good access is possible.” Authori- 
ties have identified S as son Michael. K is 
described by the letter writer as being “in- 
volved in carrier and amphibious ship 
maintenance planning’—which is also a 
description of brother Arthur's duties for 
VSE Corp., where he has worked since | 
1980. The identity of D, the author of two | 
“Dear Johnny” letters also found in the | 
bag, remained a mystery. Authorities 
have indicated that he is an ex- Navy man 
living in Northern California. 

Searches of John’s two-story brick- | 
and-wood home in Norfolk, as well as his 
houseboat, single-engine plane, camper, 
two cars and the offices of his three pri- 
vate-detective agencies, turned up a col- 
lection of gadgets and paraphernalia wor- 
thy of both Inspector Clouseau and James 
Bond. It included a clerical collar, fake 
IDs and business cards, a .357 magnum 
pistol, a walking cane that contains a gun, 
another that conceals a dagger and yet a 
third that holds hidden vials. When au- 
thorities opened his safe-deposit box, No. 
257 at a Norfolk branch of the Bank of 
Virginia, they found ten 100-o0z. silver 
bars, currently worth some $6,000. 

The Navy has established a panel of 
intelligence and operations specialists, led 
by Naval Intelligence Chief Rear Admi- 
ral John Butts, to determine what sort of 
intelligence the Walkers might have giv- 
en the Soviets. So far, the best guess is that 
most of the information dealt with codes 
and, more important, with the way the 
U.S. keeps track of Soviet ships and sub- 
marines. U.S. and Soviet subs, armed with 
nuclear missiles, play a con- 
stant game of undersea hide- 
and-seek. If one side were to 
learn precisely how the other 
tracks the enemy, it might be 
able to develop techniques for 
avoiding detection. Simply 
knowing what details the U.S. 
had about how to locate Soviet 
submarines, which is appar- 
ently part of what the Walkers 
provided for a decade, would 
have offered Moscow an in- 
valuable advantage in the sen- 
sitive strategic struggle. Says 
Britt Snider, director of secu- 
rity policy at the Pentagon: 
“They sold information that is 
worth to us millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars.” 

The Navy reportedly has 
already revised the codes it uses for top- 
secret messages. “They operated for some 
years,” Weinberger said of the Walkers, 
“and we will have to change some of our 
systems.” The FBI, meanwhile, is on the 
trail of other suspects, including some 
employees of John’s private-detective 
agencies and the ex-Navy man believed 
to be in California, the mysterious agent 
known only as D. —By John E. Yang. 
Reported by Anne Constable and David Halevy/ 
Washington 
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| MILITARY 
Money to Burn 


First came the Air Force’s $7,600 coffeepot. Then its $640 
toilet-seat cover. And now the Navy's $620 ashtray. The latest 
embarrassing revelation of outrageous prices for military acces- 
sories brought Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger out smok- 
ing hot last week. Three officers held responsible for the pur- 
chase of seven grotesquely priced ashtrays, including an admiral 
with 33 years of service, were relieved of their duties, Weinber- 
ger announced. The officers, all at the Miramar Naval Air Sta- 
tion near San Diego, did not pay “the slightest attention to the 
basic idea that the price bore no relationship whatever to the val- 
ue of the item,” Weinberger said. 

Although the Navy called Weinberger’s removal of officers 
before an investigation extraordinary, the Defense Secretary said 
this kind of reprimand would become “standard” for such ex- 
cesses. A spokesman for Grumman Aerospace Corp., the defense 
contractor that made the ashtrays for the 
E-2C surveillance aircraft it also manu- 
factures, explained the sky-high price 
tag: “We are not ashtray manufactur- 
ers.” Grumman has offered the Navy a 
refund that will lower the price to $50 an 
ashtray, but Weinberger has better ideas 
for dealing with the inflated cost. He pro- 
posed, only half-jokingly, to substitute 
“old mayonnaise jars for ashtrays. We 
are not going to pay $50 or $10 or any- 
thing else to dispose of ashes.” 





ANavy ashtray? 


DRUG ABUSE 
Dealers Near the Diamond 


Even as Baseball Commissioner Peter Ueberroth began his 
campaign to eliminate illicit drug use from the sport last month, 
a grand jury in Pittsburgh was hearing testimony from at least 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh clubhouses. Last week the grand 


jury indicted seven people who had associated with major | 


league players, charging them with more than 160 counts, 
mainly for distributing cocaine. No players were indicted, 
although some had reportedly testified under immunity from 
charges. 

Among those indicted were Curtis Strong, who catered food 
for the Philadelphia Phillies earlier this season, and Jeffrey 
Mosco, a bartender at a Pittsburgh pub frequented by athletes. 
Dale Shiffman, whom the FBI described as a gambler in Pitts- 
burgh, was charged with 111 counts of cocaine distribution, more 
than any other defendant. Ueberroth, who has ordered all em- 
ployees of the major leagues other than players to submit to 
drug-screening tests, hopes to persuade the players to take the 
tests as well. One additional concern: an athlete with an expen- 
sive illegal habit might be pressured to fix games. 


JUSTICE 


Prison for Abortion Bombers 


They called themselves Protectors of the Code and claimed 
to be devoted to traditions of chivalry. But Matthew Goldsby and 
James Simmons were sentenced to 60 years in prison last week 
for the unchivalrous bombings last Christmas morning of three 
Pensacola, Fla., medical facilities where abortions were per- 
formed. Kaye Wiggins, Goldsby’s fiancée, who told police that 
the doctors’ offices had been attacked “as a gift to Jesus on his 
birthday,” and Simmons’ wife Kathy were given five years’ pro- 








eleven players about possible drug dealers in or around the | 











bation and fined $2,000 apiece. 

The decisions were not as 
harsh as they seemed. Judge 
Roger Vinson allowed Goldsby 
and Simmons, both 21, to serve 
six ten-year terms concurrent- 
ly; they could be eligible for pa- 
role in as little as two years. 
The judge also ordered the 
men to pay $353,074 each as 
restitution to the doctors whose 
offices were destroyed. The payments, however, will not begin | 
until six months after the men’s release from prison, and then at 
a rate of only $100 a month. One victim of the bombings esti- 
mates that it might take 299 years to pay the fines. 
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Wiggins and Goldsby last week 


Ambassadors of Terror 


Several prominent senior-class members were excluded 
from graduation ceremonies at Paschal High in Fort Worth last 
week. Earlier that day, seven seniors and one junior from Pas- 
chal were indicted on a total of 33 felony and misdemeanor 
charges in a bizarre vigilante scheme that involved arson, bomb- 
ings and threatening another student with a gun. 

The indicted teenagers, among them honor students, ath- 
letes and a cheerleader, belonged to the Legion of Doom, a soci- 
ety supposedly dedicated to purifying the campus of drug users 
and petty thieves. The Legion may have grown out of the 
school’s efforts to improve discipline. At least four members also 
belonged to a Paschal organization called the Ambassadors, a 
now disbanded group of 29 top seniors assigned to patrolling the 
campus and encouraging others to attend classes. Legion mem- 
bers, mostly wealthy youngsters from prominent families, 
prowled less well-to-do neighborhoods at night, firing shots at 
one student’s home, exploding a pipe bomb on another's car. A 
fire bomb tossed at a black student’s house failed to hurt anyone 
only because it fell short and ignited in the front yard. Said a 
classmate: “These pillars of our community [were] doing worse 
things than we will ever do in our lives.” 


Moving the Not-So-Great Wall 


Considering the impression that many people form when they 
first see the sculpture—that they have somehow wandered onto an 
unsightly construction project—the controversy over Richard Ser- 
ra’s Tilted Are was understandable. Commissioned by the General 
Services Administration at a cost of more than $175,000, the un- 
broken 12-ft.-high wall of rust-patinaed steel stretches 120 ft 
across Federal Plaza in Lower Manhattan, forcing thousands of 
pedestrians to hike around it. Since the installation of Ti/ted Arc in 
1981, more than 7,000 office workers have signed petitions de- 
manding the work’s removal. During a series of public hearings 
last March, numerous artists and critics responded that to relocate 
Are was to sacrifice artistic expres- 
sion to public whim. 

The battle ended last week 
when the GSA announced that the 
sculpture will be moved to an as 
yet undetermined location. “Pub- 
lic art has a public responsibility,” 
said the GSA’s Dwight Ink. “For 
an art program to succeed, it must 
take into account how an art work 
impacts on the people who work 
there and on the public.” 
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Suddenly, 
Two Waves 
Of Death 





There is a breathless scene in Nathanael West's The 
Day of the Locust when the hero is caught in a street 
riotand is carried every way the mob heaves: “He was 
the spearhead ofa flying wedge when it collided with 
a mass going in the opposite direction. The impact 
turned him around. As the two forces ground against each other, 
he was turned again and again, like a grain between millstones. 
This didn’t stop until he became part of the opposing force.” 
Last week revived West’s scene. Suddenly, there were two 
freakish disasters overseas, connected at first only by the fact 
that death was involved in each: thousands killed in a cyclone in 
Bangladesh, 38 by a flood of Liverpool fans at a soccer match in 
Belgium. It was not the casualty count alone that was stunning 
nor even. in the case of the soccer match, the display of what | 
amounted to mass murder in the context of a game. What the 
world saw in Bangladesh and Belgium was nature out of con- 





At a soccer game and in Bangladesh, 
men and nature rage out of control 


trol—external nature in one place, human nature in the other. 
One ought to be used to such sights by now. Yet a peculiar terror 
rises in the age of progress from seeing people carried backward, 
haplessly becoming the forces that oppose them. 

So one immediately tries to make an orderly sense of things. 
There is no way to explain away cyclones, of course, but experts 
may be called in to analyze violence in sports or to invent mea- 
sures guaranteeing that such a horror will never take place 
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The savagery of human nature: a violent mob’s casualty stands dazed and bloodied on the Heysel Stadium field in Brussels 


again. Not that rational activity is unwelcome afler watching 
tapes of the boys from Liverpool publicly assaultinge—and kill 
ing—the boys from Turin because the Italians were rooting for 
the wrong team. How does the mind begin to understand this? 
Bring out Elias Canetti’s Crowds and Power and learn that mobs 
love destroying things, that “in the crowd the individual feels a 

| sense of relief, for the distances are removed which used to 
throw him back on himself and shut him in.’ 

Or take the poor-old-England line of analysis. England lost 
her empire, so she gets frustrated from time to time, which filters 
down to the working classes, who vent the national rage by beat- 
ing up On people. Or the unemployment argument: more than a 
million young Britons out of work, cruising for a battle they can 
win. In more general terms, these soccer riots might even be 
pinned on politics: the European Cup seen as Europe’s latest in- 
tramural war. Or sex: Could the scene in Brussels be the re-en 
actment of the rape of Italy by a frothing, snorting herd? Or 
chance: if you cannot control the outcome of a game. at least you 
can control the fight. Who, in such a discussion, would omit 
mention of the nuclear threat: people are scared to death by ten- 
sion; therefore they stomp on others 

If all these explanations sound farfetched, none is wholly dis- 
missable, since each requires a leap of faith from some assumed 
normal cause to an abnormal horrendous effect. In the gap be 
tween cause and effect sits gasping human will, flailing about in 
an effort to rationalize events that, in the end, cannot be ratio- 
nalized. In 1969 a full-scale war broke out between Honduras 
and El Salvador that began with soccer fans clashing during the 
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elimination round of the 1970 World Cup and concluded with 
bombing raids, troop movements and, eventually, 2,000 dead 
Where does the historian search for the onset of that war: in the 
stadium or in the genes? 

“Nature will lay buried a great time,” said Bacon 
revive upon the occasion or temptation.” Evidently, though 
ture is more palatable to the conscience in the form of a cyclone 
than dressed as human savagery. Better to suffer the weather than 
to be the weather. Yet the mystery is the same. The people of Ban 
gladesh will puzzle over a universe that periodically marks them 
for annihilation, but perhaps they will puzzle no less than the fel 
low from Liverpool who, sober, asks simply, “What got into me? 
The abiding fear for everyone is that nothing got in that was not 
already there, that people are brimming with cyclones ready to 
spin into fury. That may be why it is possible to witness a week 
like the last with equal shocks of incredulity and recognition 

In a way, the most unsettling aspect of such events is how 
quickly they come and go. People are borne backward in air and 
then are suddenly dropped on their seats. The ground is dry 
again, the stadium walls are cemented, the dead have been cart 
ed away. Were it not for the holes in the census, one would never 
know that a disaster took place, so smoothly does the earth seal 
its fissures, Even memory, which honors and cherishes the dead 
recalls nothing of the rage except that it existed, that it was awful 
feeling like paper in a storm, even of one’s own manufacture, yet 
the experience was also like some ancient dream, the survivors 
hoping feebly that from now on the gods will be kind. So has the 
world advanced to its current state of grace. —By Roger Rosenblatt 


“and yet 
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Blood |! 


The trouble began in Section 
| Y on the northeast end of 
Heysel Stadium in Brussels 
| In the stands thousands of 
fans were waiting for the 
opening of the European Cup Final be- 
tween Britain’s Liverpool and Italy's Ju- 
ventus of Turin. About 45 minutes before 
the scheduled 8:15 p.m. kickoff, the most- 
ly young Liverpool fans began to taunt the 
Juventus followers. Emboldened by alco- 
hol, many backed up their insults by hurl- 
ing rocks and bottles over the wire fence 
that separated them from the Italians 
Suddenly, as if acting on some invisible 
signal, the screaming British crowd ex- 
ploded across the standing-room terraces 
They swarmed into the adjoining section, 
heaving rocks and bottles. The human 
tide crushed and maimed people in scenes 
of sheerest horror. Television cameras 
provided watching millions with close-up 
pictures of fans caught beneath a human 
pile; of hands held out in vain supplica- 
tion; of the injured and dying crying out 
pitifully for help 
By the time the riot had subsided and 
the wave of raw violence had passed, 38 
people lay dead; more than 400 had been 
injured. Amid the scene of death and de- 
struction, people wandered aimlessly 
about the field, injured and in shock. “I’ve 


seen too much,” moaned one bloodied 
Italian fan, tears streaming down his 
cheeks. “I've seen death.” 


The 30th annual playing of the Euro- 
pean final was one of the bloodiest sporting 
events in modern memory. It outraged Eu- 
ropeans and raised agonizing questions 
about why Europe’s soccer stadiums are in- 
creasingly coming to resemble gladiator 
pits. The behavior of the English fans, who 
were blamed for starting the riot, resulted 
in much soul searching in Britain about 
why a land famous for patience and civility 
produces the most violent soccer crowds. A 
shocked and angry Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher declared that the country was 
“worse than numb” over the riot. Said she 
“Those responsible have brought shame 
and disgrace to their country.” 

The rampage began as 60,000 specta- 
tors were filling the 55-year-old stadium, 
five miles from the center of Brussels, to 
witness one of the premier events of the 
international soccer calendar. An esti- 
mated 400 million viewers in Europe and 
Africa were tuned in for what promised to 
be a feast of first-class football, as soccer is 
known outside North America. Many of 
the Liverpudlians, dressed in the bright 
red colors of their home team, were gath- 
ered in Section Y, separated by a flimsy 
wire fence and a stairway from the mostly 
| Italian spectators in Section Z, an uncov- 


World 


in the Stands 


Arampage by by English socce} r fans shocks all Europe 


| of the crowd. Then, 
crack, the concrete wall collapsed, killing 





ered sloping stand. The Liverpudlians, 
many of them drunk, began pushing 
against the fence. Suddenly, weakened by 
the weight of several hundred heaving 
bodies, the divider collapsed. “It was like 
watching guerrillas in a battle,” recalled 
Giampietro Donamigo, an Italian fan 
“They came forward in waves toward the 
fence, throwing bottles Some an- 
swered back with threats, but most of us 
were terrified. We tried to move away.” 
As the Liverpool crowd poured across 
the stand, the Juventus fans panicked. 
Hundreds made a rush for the nearest 
exit, beyond a low wall at the bottom of 
the sloping spectator terrace. Some man- 
aged to clamber over the wall, dropping to 
the ground on the other side. Hundreds 
more were trapped, crushed by the weight 
with a sickening 


some and spilling others onto the field in a 
murderous cascade of bodies and frac- 
tured concrete 

“There was a mass of crushed bod- 
ies,” said Renzo Rocchetti, a Juventus 
supporter from Milan. “I saw people 
trampled to death under the feet of the 
frightened mob, stepping on their bodies, 
including many babies and children.” 
Remarked an off-duty British policeman 
among the Liverpool supporters: “Those 
poor bloody Italians went down like a 
pack of cards.” 

Most of the 1,000 Belgian police as- 
signed to the game were outside, trying to 
control drunken groups still attempting to 
pour into the stadium. Inside, helmeted 
Red Cross medics dodged bricks, bottles 
and smoke bombs as they worked among 
the dying and injured, frantically trying 
to resuscitate people who had been suffo- 
cated beneath piles of bodies. It was 30 
minutes before ambulances arrived, and 
at first the dead were carried out of the 
stadium on sections of crowd-control bar- 
riers, some covered with flags and ban- 
ners that only minutes earlier had been 
waved by cheering fans. The dead, their 
faces and limbs a grotesque purple, were 
taken toa makeshift mortuary outside the 
stadium, where priests administered the 
last rites 

In Turin, the home city of at least 
10,000 Juventus supporters in Brussels, 
there was an outpouring of grief. Among 
the dead was Restaurant Owner Giovac- 
chino Landini, 49. “Why did it have to be 
him?” cried his daughter Monica. 22. “He 
was too passionately fond of Juventus.” Of 





The aftermath of carnage: riot-torn Heysel 
Stadium resembles a wasteland of debris, 
above, and a war zone, with the scattered 
bodies of spectators 
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the dead, 31 were Italians, including a 
ten-year-old boy and a woman. Also 
killed were four Belgians, two Frenchmen 
and a Briton who was a resident of Brus- 
sels. All the dead were asphyxiated or 
crushed. Ten spectators, all British. were 
arrested, none for alleged offenses com- 
mitted inside the stadium 

Fearful of triggering an even more 
terrible riot if they called off the match, 
Belgian officials and members of the 
Union of European Football Associations 
decided that it should be played. “Call it a 
surrender to fear if you wish,” said Associ- 
ation Treasurer Jo Van Marle. Italian 
Prime Minister Benedetto (“Bettino”) 
Craxi, in Moscow for discussions with So- 
viet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, tele- 
phoned Belgian Prime Minister Wilfried 
Martens after the riot to protest the deci- 
sion. Said Martens: “I told him that the 
decision to begin play was taken purely 
for reasons of security.” The crowd, which 
was largely unaware of the magnitude of 
the tragedy, watched the macabre match 
as helmeted riot-control police stood 
guard and ambulance sirens wailed.” 

Across Europe, along with the grief 
and shock, came the recriminations. In an 
editorial, the Times of London declared: 
“It is hard to resist the conclusion that the 
game of soccer is as good as dead.” Some 
laid the blame for the Brussels tragedy | 
squarely on the estimated 16,000 Liver- 
pool followers at the match. Many had | 
spent the afternoon before the game 
drinking in the streets and bars of Brus- 
sels. The Belgian government acted swift- 
ly by banning all British teams—from 
England, Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland—from competing in Belgium 
“until further notice.” England's Football 
Association then announced that it was 
withdrawing all English soccer teams 
from European competition for the sea- 
son starting in September. “It is absolute- 
ly unbearable to continue to admit the 
English hordes on soccer grounds,” said 
Jean-Michel Fournet-Fayard, president 
of the French Football Federation 

While not underplaying the responsi- 
bility of the British fans for the tra- 
gedy, commentators and sports officials | 
charged that Belgian police had been lax 
in preparing for the possibility of violence, | 
especially considering the reputation of 
British club followers. (Last year, for ex- 
ample, an English fan was killed by an 
irate bar owner and 141 were arrested in 
disturbances connected with a match in 
Brussels.) The police were also criticized 
for not segregating the fans of the oppos- 
ing teams more effectively and for not 
searching more thoroughly for weapons 
as the crowd entered Heysel Stadium 
Others claimed that there had been too 
few police on hand, even though 1,000 
would seem to be adequate by the stan- 
dards of most sports events. To many 
watching the rampage on television, the | 
police in the stadium appeared somewhat 
lame and ineffectual. Said one Liverpool 
fan: “The police were just too scared.” | 








*For the record, Juventus won, 1-0, with a penalty 
kick in the 58th minute of play 
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Soccer, the world’s most popular 
sport, for decades has unleashed ferocious 
scenes. In 1945 George Orwell, deploring | 
the bloodlust of soccer crowds, wrote that 
“serious sport” is “war minus the shoot- 
ing.” In Lima in 1964, some 300 specta- 
tors were killed in riots sparked by a dis- 
puted referee’s call. In China, where civil | 
disorder is rare, hundreds of fans rioted in | 
the streets of Peking last month after the 
home team was knocked out of the World 
| Cup by Hong Kong. Even as crowds were 
headed for the stadium in Brussels, fam- 
ilies in Mexico City were mourning the 
victims of a stadium riot last week in 
which eight people, two of them children, 
were crushed to death. 

The penchant of English fans for 
rock-hurling mayhem has become an in- 
creasing problem at home, and one of the 
country’s sorriest exports. In the past 
three months alone, England has wit- 
nessed three major soccer riots that have 
left one dead and scores injured. At 
matches abroad, rampaging fans have be- 
come ambassadors of bad will, bashing 
heads in France, trading tear-gas volleys 
with police in Italy and urinating on spec- 
tators in Spain. In 1975 Leeds United, a 
team whose followers have one of the 
worst reputations, was barred from play- 
ing on the Continent for four years after 
Leeds fans raised a storm of violence at 
the European Cup Final in Paris. In 1977 
Manchester United was briefly kicked out 
| of the European Cup Winners competi- 





tion after its fans rioted during a first- 
round match in St. Etienne, France. 


rime Minister Thatcher responded 

to the violence in Brussels by sum- 

moning a number of her country’s 
football officials to confer with her on the 
problem of fan violence. She announced 
that Britain would be contributing 
$317,500 to a special fund for victims of 
the riot and families of the dead. Last 
March, Thatcher set up a panel that in- 
cluded members of her cabinet to study 
soccer violence after fans went on a ram- 
page in Luton, England. The 
Prime Minister said last 
week that she will now meet 
sooner than planned with 
the group to review progress 
on implementing some of 
the measures that have al- 
ready been agreed to, in- 
cluding a voluntary ban by 
clubs on the sale of alcohol 
in stadiums. A similar mea- 
sure has led to a sharp de- 
crease in violent episodes 
over the past five years 
in Scotland, where soccer 
brawls were once a favorite 
pastime. Faced with declin- 
ing attendance and rising 
demands for expensive secu- 
rity precautions, team own- 
ers in England have so far 
been unwilling to give up the 
revenues from drink conces- 
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sions. Now that the teams are banned 
from European competition, their losses 
are certain to be even greater 

Stadium design has also been cited as 
a reason for the frequency of English soc- 
cer violence. Trouble at games often starts 
among the working-class youths who fill 
up the low-cost, standing-room areas 
known as terraces, similar to the areas oc- 
cupied by the Liverpool and Juventus fans 
in the Brussels stadium. Sir Philip Good- 
hart, a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment, believes that one reason there is less 
fan mayhem at sporting events in the 
U,S., a nation that many Britons regard as 
violence prone, is that its stadiums have 
fewer standing-room sections. Says Good- 
hart: “It is very difficult to riot when you 
are sitting down.” 

To be sure, there are those who feel 
that soccer violence is largely a symptom 
of deeper social and economic problems, 
perhaps even a direct result of Britain's 
13.5% unemployment rate. In Liverpool, 
for example, 25% of the labor force is out 





of work. “We have football,” says Psy- 
chologist Peter Marsh. “Other societies 
have street gangs.” A 1980 study of soccer 
hooliganism in Britain found that four- 
fifths of those charged with soccer-related 
crimes were either unemployed or man- 
ual workers. Says Sociologist John Wil- 
liams of the University of Leicester: “We 
must go into the community to find out 
why young people find status in this kind 
of violence.” 

A different picture of some soccer row- 
dies emerged two weeks ago in a British 
courtroom, where 25 supporters of Cam- 
bridge United were sentenced to prison 
terms of up to five years for soccer-related 
assaults. Members of a “hooligan army,” 
as they were called by the press, they were 
organized into a paramilitary group and 
were affluent enough to buy “uniforms” 
consisting of costly designer sweaters, 
jeans and track shoes. Indeed, much of the 
trouble at soccer games seems to be started 
by similarly well-organized gangs of about 
200 members that attach themselves to 
their home teams. Many of the groups 
have their own chants, symbols and even 
weapons of choice. The infamous Bush- 
wackers of Millwall, a tattered docklands 
area of London, wear surgical masks dur- 
ing matches to hide their identities and fa- 
vor small Stanley cutting tools to carry out 
their assaults. Some Liverpool supporters 
who attended the Brussels game insist that 
many fans dressed in the crimson of Liver- 
pool spoke in the Cockney accents of Chel- 
sea and West Ham, London neighbor- 
hoods whose clubs are known for their 
marauding followers. In fact, Liverpool 
fans had a reputation among the British 
for relative propriety 

As the search for causes of the violence 
in Brussels went on, those touched by the 
tragedy made an effort to come to terms 
with their feelings. At a Requiem Mass 
held in Liverpool’s Roman Catholic cathe- 


| dral, the Archbishop of Liverpool, Derek 





Police remove the body of a victim using a barrier as a stretcher 


Worlock, summed up the feelings of 
shocked and puzzled citizens. “If it comes 
to responsible human conduct and moral 
,, behavior,” he said, “the an- 
swer lies in ourselves.” At a 
service held in a hangar at a 
¢ Brussels military airport on 
Saturday, Belgian Prime 
Minister Martens paid his fi- 
nal respects to 25 of the riot 
victims. He spoke of the need 
“to put an end to this mad 
race toward violence.” Then, 
as more than 100 relatives of 
the dead tearfully filed past 
the coffins covered with flow- 
ers, three priests gave their 
blessings. Unless ways are 
found to ensure that such 
tragedies do not recur, those 
flowers could become a me- 
morial for European soccer 
itself. By Richard Lacayo. Re- 
ported by BJ. Phillips/Brussels 
and William Rademaekers/ 





The bottle-throwing Liverpool fans advance like “guerrillas in a battle.” 
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a The face of sorrow: a woman who has endured the storm but lost her belongings and her loved ones 


DISASTERS 


World 


Trail of Tears and Anguish 





A killer cyclone rips across the Bay of Bengal, taking at least 15,000 lives 


“It was a hot, humid day and 
overcast,” recalled Yakub Ali, 

y a 40-year-old farmer on the 
tiny Bangladeshi island of 
Urirchar. “First came the 

dark and the menacing clouds. Soon the 
wind started whistling ominously. Then 
the heavy rains began to fall.” At first Ya- 
kub thought with relief that the torrents 
might disperse the stifling heat, which can 
exceed 100° F at this time of year. But the 
downpour quickly gained greater and still 


greater force. As the alarmed farmer | 


walked out of his hut, he came upon his 
neighbors gathering in the night. There 
was frightened talk that Danger Signal 
No. 9, a cyclone warning calling for im- 
mediate evacuation, had been announced 
on the radio. It was news to Yakub. 

On the previous day, Indian meteorol- 
ogists had alerted the Bangladesh govern- 
ment in Dhaka that a killer storm was 
sweeping toward the country’s myriad 
offshore islets and southern flatlands 
along the Bay of Bengal. Danger Signals 
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Nos. 4 and 5, warning of winds racing 
above 50 m.p.h., had been hoisted in 
the port of Chittagong, and fishermen 
and other sailors had been urged to stay 
close to the shore. Hourly warnings were 
broadcast on state-run radio and televi- 
sion, advising residents in the imperiled 
areas to seek shelter instantly. But most 
of the impoverished squatters who crowd 
the islets are too poor to own radios, 
and many of those who heard the warn- 
ings may have shrugged them off as a 
false alarm. 

As wind and water gathered force, 
however, Yakub Ali knew that something 
ominous was on the way. Hurrying back 
to his homestead, he awoke his wife, his 


ten-year-old son and his younger brother 


and urged them to come along to Urir- 
char’s only concrete building, a two-story 


Forestry Department complex a little 


more than half a mile away. By then the 


tide had begun to rise. Yakub and his 


family started running; all around them 
people were racing for safety. 





A few minutes later, still hundreds of 
yards from the Forestry building, Yakub 
felt himself lifted by a towering wave. 
Frantically he looked around for his fam- 
ily, but all was lost in the darkness, behind 
blinding sheets of rain. “Everything was 
dark—rain, rain. I was floating for several 
hours,” he recalled of the hours he passed 
at sea before sailors from a naval vessel 
pulled him to safety. “I am a good swim- 
mer, but it was terrible. I really do not 
know how I survived. And where,” he 
asked, tears in his eyes, “where are my 
near and dear ones?” 

The same sad question haunted all of 
Urirchar after the night of the raging ele- 
ments. While the sea crashed over the 20- 
sq.-mi. island, whose highest point is only 
10 ft. above sea level, families were torn 
asunder. In desperation, people clung to 
the rafters of the Forestry Department 
building or to trees or to anything else not 
swept away by the terrifying storm. “I 
survived by holding on to a branch,” said 
Akmal Hossain, a 42-year-old farmer. 
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“Everything happened after midnight, 
and before I could realize the gravity of 
the situation, water and water engulfed 
the island.” By the time furious wind and 
swirling wave had passed, Hossain found 
that he had lost his wife, his daughter and 
his aged mother. 

For seven hours, through the dead of 
night, the screaming winds whipped 
across the Bay of Bengal at up to 100 
m.p.h., pushing before them a thunderous 
storm surge that crested as high as SO ft. 
On Char Clarke, an islet seven miles 
southwest of Urirchar, Ali Ahmed, 46, 
first heard the wind gusting violently dur- 
ing the early part of the night and saw the 
mangroves swaying wildly. As island el- 
ders huddled around a radio, trees and 
whole huts began crashing to the earth 
around them. Finally the huge tidal surge 
ravaged the settlement, submerging all 
except those who managed to struggle 
their way to the safety of a few brick 
buildings. Ahmed was relatively lucky: he 
lost only one of his five children. 


y the time dawn came and the 
murderous storm had headed far- 
ther north, the afflicted area was 
stripped clean. Thatched huts and small 
shops, animals and people had been swept 
beneath the waves; thousands of fishing 
boats had vanished. Whole settlements 
had been swamped or washed into the 
sea. Across the length and breadth of 
Urirchar there hung an eerie silence, bro- 
ken now and then by the wails of survi- 
vors. Only a few houses remained, among 
them the Forestry Department building. 
Of some 10,000 residents of the islet, 
mostly peasant farmers and a few shop- 
| keepers, up to 7,000 were dead or missing. 
The flat, wet land was dotted with corpses 
and the carcasses of cattle; vultures and 
crows feasted. Upon the muddy waves of 
the Bay of Bengal floated hundreds upon 
hundreds of blackened, bloated bodies. 

The great cyclone devastated seven 
districts in southern Bangladesh in all and 
| affected nearly half the 10 million people 
who live in the area. At week’s end relief 
officials estimated that between 15,000 
and 20,000 people, many of them chil- 
dren, had perished; thousands were 
injured and a quarter of a million left 
homeless. With so many simply washed 
away by the storm’s fury, and with at least 
400 sparsely populated chars, or tiny is- 
lands, still cut off from the mainland, it 
was assumed that the final death toll 
could double. 

For almost every one of its 14 years as 
an independent nation, Bangladesh has 
been buffeted by fatal storms and floods 
and famine. The latest tempest, however, 
was the worst since 1970, when another 
killer cyclone took more than half a mil- 
lion lives in the same area. 

In the wake of the tragedy, the entire 
country was stunned into shock and si- 
lence. Proclaiming a day of national 
mourning, Bangladesh’s President, Lieut. 
General Hussain Mohammad Ershad, 
postponed a planned state visit to China 
| and hurried to Urirchar. After traveling 
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| @ On Char Clarke, the body of a child is recovered from an inundated field 
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through winds so fierce that his heli- 
copter had to land before continu- 
ing, the President gave drinking wa- 
ter and biscuits to a few children, 
handed out clothes and looked on as 
bodies were buried. He could find no 
words adequate to the tragedy. “The 
devastation,” he said simply, “is be- 
yond description.” 

In the days that followed, the 
country struggled to resuscitate it- 
self. Ershad established a special re- 
lief coordinating committee headed 
by his second-in-command, Rear 
Admiral Sultan Ahmed, and or- 
dered Bangladesh's 150,000-man 
armed forces put on a “wartime 
footing” to help cope with the disas- 
ter. Some 20,000 military personnel 
and 50,000 civilians were enlisted 
for relief operations. The President 
also appealed to other nations for 
$50 million in emergency aid; he 
specifically requested cash rather | 
than supplies, so that the stricken 
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could be given immediate relief. “So 
many of the survivors have lost every- 
thing,” he said. “I appeal to the whole 
world to help.” 

The plea was quickly answered, The 
International Red Cross set about raising 
$2 million for reconstruction, clothing, 
food and medicine. King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia sent $4 million in cash and or- 
dered the dispatch to Bangladesh of 
30,000 tons of wheat, tents, blankets and 
medical aid, Japan pledged $1.2 million, 
Pakistan $1 million in relief supplies. The 
U.S. promised $575,000 in emergency as- 
sistance and said that more would be 
made available as the situation warrant- 
ed; the United Nations made available 
$500,000. Other sizable pledges came 
from the European Community, the West 
German Red Cross and Britain. 





™® Homeless islanders flock toward a rescue vessel 





One of Bangladesh’s next-door neigh- 
bors, India, also was quick to announce its 
support. After committing $10 million, 
along with medical personnel and food, to 
the stricken land, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi scheduled a visit to Bangladesh to 
express his sympathy and to tour the rav- 
aged areas. Sri Lankan President J.R. 
Jayewardene, who was due to hold talks 
with Gandhi, promised to come too, in a 
show of “South Asian solidarity.” 

Of all nations, Bangladesh can least 
afford such a tragedy. Three months ago, 
a World Bank survey described the coun- 
try as the world’s poorest, with an average 
annual per capita income of only $130. 
Two-thirds of its people live below the 
poverty line. In addition, Bangladesh is 
one of the most densely populated nations 
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on earth: 96 million people—more 
than four times the population of 
California—are crammed into an 
area the size of Wisconsin. The cy- 
clone aggravated already serious 
problems. It shattered much of the 
economic fabric of Bangladesh’s 
coastal areas, leaving at least 30,000 
cattle dead, about 3,000 sq. mi. of 
cropland ravaged, vital fishing 
grounds wasted. It also left tens of 
thousands of subsistence farmers 
both shelterless and penniless. 

Over the past 24% decades. more 
than 32 cyclones, the Indian 
Ocean’s equivalents of the hurri- 
canes of the Atlantic and the ty- 
phoons of the Pacific, have boiled 
out of the moist, hot air over the Bay 
of Bengal to sweep across Bangla- 
desh. With its wide-open flatlands 
and labyrinthine waterways sprin- 
kled with hundreds of chars (tny is- 
lands created by silt deposits from 
the rivers and tributaries that empty 
into the bay and shift as the water 
level changes), southern Bangladesh is 
especially vulnerable to the attacks of 
great tropical tempests. Seven of the 
world’s ten most destructive killer storms 
on record have ripped through the Bay of 
Bengal 

The power of the cyclones is concen- 
trated into a narrow path by the bay’s tri- 
angular shape. Wide at the bottom and 
narrow at the top, it funnels the cyclones 
as they rumble northward from the Indi- 
an Ocean, building up ferocious tides. | 
Generally born during the hottest time of 
the year (which around the Bay of Bengal 
is in the spring or fall), a storm system be- 
gins to build as heated, moist air is sucked 
north into the bay. The hot-air mass rises, 
creating an updraft. When the air inside 
the system cools, its moisture condenses 
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® Relief supplies descend from the heavens 
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into rain, releasing heat, 
which in turn sends more 
hot air upward with ever 
greater velocity. 

As the process contin- 
ues, the earth’s rotation 
causes the column of rising 
air to spiral. Fueled by a 
constant supply of hot tropi- 
cal air, the storm feeds on 
itself, generating roaring 
winds that swirl around its 
“eye.” When the system 
reaches cooler and dryer air 
on land, it begins to lose 
force. By then, however, the 
storm may have released en- 
ergy equivalent to that of 
about 9 million Hiroshima- 
type atom bombs. 

Despite the ever present 
threat of raging cyclones, 
poor farmers from Bangla- 
desh’s overpopulated main- 
land have continued streaming onto the 
little islands in the Ganges delta in the 
hope of finding cultivable land. So far, the 
government has been reluctant to turn 
back the human tide, and unable to evac- 
uate the chars before a cyclone roars 
through. Government advisories, officials 
in Dhaka claimed last week, enabled 
thousands of peasants to scramble to safe- 
ty before the most recent cyclone struck. 
Yet at least 1.2 million of those caught in 
the maelstrom had no idea in advance 
that the whirlwind was on its way. 

The government also failed to inspire 
confidence in the immediate aftermath of 
the catastrophe. Even as local newspapers 
were estimating the death toll at more 
than 15,000, Dhaka by week’s end offi- 
cially reported just over 2,000 fatal- 
ities. At the national cyclone center in 
the capital, authorities simply said that 
they had lost touch with many of the is- 
lands and that there was little hope for 
their residents. 

As the weather began to clear, rescue 
teams managed at last to take to the waters 
and pick up survivors. At least 4,000 men, 
women and children were 
saved; many of them had 
clung to floating bamboo 
rooftops or pieces of drift- 
wood. One 14-year-old girl 
clutched a piece of timber for 
18 hours before she was 
pulled to safety. A man was 
said to have held on to his 
wooden bed for two days be- 
fore a vessel found him. 

For every person saved, 
however, several others were 
lost. “We fear that many 
bodies may have drifted out 
to sea, making it impossible 
to recover them,” said a 
navy spokesman. Some of 
those who were rescued died 
later of exposure or shock. 
Even those who endured ev- 
ery one of the dangers found 
scant relief after the storm 
had passed. In a relief camp 





® Struggling to ward off cholera, tetanus and typhoid 


in Urirchar, Taslim Ali wished to do 
nothing but mourn his lost son. “How can 
I live in this world?” he asked again and 
again and again. Elsewhere, a boy, saved 
after he had seen both his parents and his 
younger sister drowned, lost his mind. 

With each passing day, those ma- 
rooned on the islands faced new perils. 
Virtually all buildings had been leveled, 
all roads and bridges destroyed; most of 
the survivors had no shelter, no clothing, 
no medicine, no food. There was little 
fresh water, and many were forced to 
drink a salty brine that had been exposed 
to the elements and was probably polluted 
by decomposing bodies. The corpses were 
ubiquitous. “It was terrible,” said Mo- 
hammad Taher, who arrived on Urirchar 
the day after the disaster. “I could not be- 
lieve what I saw. Bodies were all around. I 
myself buried at least 40.” 

The corpses were, to be sure, commit- 
ted as quickly as possible to mass graves, 
but by that time they had been lying 
in the open long enough to arouse fears of 
epidemics. Only a few days after the 
storm struck, 40 people were dead of chol- 


& Battling against hunger and starvation 












| zens offered gaibana janaza, or prayers for 


era, and others were de- 
scribed as in critical condi- 
tion. When the first relief | 
teams landed on Urirchar, 
they tried to inoculate 300 
people against typhoid, teta- 
nus and cholera. But the re- 
sources at hand were totally 
inadequate: all the injections 
had to be given with the 
same needle because re- 
placements were not avail- 
able. “We cannot change the 
needle,” said Nurul Islam, 
a navy medic. “We cannot 
afford it. God give them 
resistance.” 

Gradually, relief sup- 
plies began to trickle into the 
storm-struck areas. But the 
government was reportedly 
able to mobilize only five na- 
val vessels to carry food, wa- 
ter and clothes to the strand- 
ed. By the time the ships had reached 
their destinations, having plowed through 
rain and still heavy seas, many more of 
the afflicted had died. A few air force 
helicopters—Bangladesh has all of 15— 
dropped off water and food. But demand 
far exceeded supply. 

As the full scope ofthe tragedy sank in, 
the people of Bangladesh rallied to recov- 
er, In the commercial areas of Dhaka and 
in other towns and cities spared by the 
storm, students energetically collected 
money for the homeless, while devout citi- 
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the unburied dead. Government employ- 
ees contributed a day’s pay to help the des- 
titute, and banks and private companies 
pitched in with relief efforts of their own. 

President Ershad set up camp 
on Urirchar to take control of rescue op- 
erations and relief efforts. Nearby, many 
of the island farmers, having laid their 
kin to rest, bravely set about rebuilding. 
Yet even as reconstruction got under 
way, floods 200 miles away battered the 
northeastern regions of the ill-starred | 
country and 300,000 more Bangladeshis 
lost their homes. 

On Urirchar late last 
week the winds were calm 
and the sea lapped softly 
against noiseless beaches. But 
there was little peace—or 
hope—among those who had 
survived the night of terror. | 
At the ill-equipped local re- 
lief camp, 26-year-old Aye- 
sha Begum plaintively told of 
how she had spent two days 
searching for the bodies of 
her husband and two chil- | 
dren. She had not found any 
of them. “Why,” asked the 
widow, fighting back tears, 
“why is Allah so unkind as to 
keep me alive?” Her ques- 
tion, like her prayer, was 
unanswered. —ByPicolyer. 
Reportedby Zaglul A. Chowdhury/ 
Urirchar and K.K. Sharma/New 
Dethi 
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Passive smoking: 


An active controversy. 


Periodically the public hears about an 
individual scientific study which claims to 
show that “environmental tobacco smoke” 
(ETS) may be harmful to non-smokers. 
These reports usually receive sensational 
media coverage. 

Yet, three times within two years, 
groups of distinguished experts have gath- 
ered to review not just one study but the 
whole body of evidence on this subject. In 
all three cases, the scientists came to sim- 
ilar—and far less sensational—conclusions. 

Yet the media have remained almost 
silent. 

In March 1983 there was the “Second 
Workshop on Environmental Tobacco 
Smoke” in Geneva, Switzerland. In May 
1983 there was the “Workshop on Respira- 
tory Effects of Involuntary Smoke Expo- 
sure” in Bethesda, Maryland. 

And, most recently, in April 1984, lead- 
ing experts from around the world gath- 
ered in Vienna for a symposium, “Passive 
Smoking froma Medical Point of View.” 

After this symposium was over, the 
presidents of the two organizing groups 
issued a press release summarizing their 
findings. 
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The summary said, “the connection be- 
tween [ETS] and lung cancer has not been 
scientifically established to date.” It also 
said “there is a high probability that cardio- 
vascular damage due to [ETS] can be ruled 
out in healthy people.” 

And it went on to say, “Should law- 
makers wish to take legislative measures 
with regard to [ETS], they will, for the 
present, not be able to base their efforts 
on a demonstrated health hazard from 
[ETS].” 

Perhaps the media would say they can- 
not be blamed for devoting little attention 
to what some would consider “non-news.” 
But we at R.J. Reynolds are concerned 
about the effects such one-sided coverage 
may be having on the public. 

For today, many non-smokers who once 
saw cigarette smoke merely as an annoy- 
ance now view it as a threat to their health. 
Their growing alarm is being translated 
into heightened social strife and unfair anti- 
smoker legislation. 

We believe these actions are unwar- 
ranted by the scientific facts—and that it is 
rhetoric, more than research, which makes 
passive smoking an active controversy. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Shifting into First Gear 





_ No breakthrough for Hussein, but new interest in Washington 








A’ the close of their conversations in 
the White House last week, President 
Reagan and his guest, King Hussein of 
Jordan, stepped out into the Rose Garden 
for an impromptu press conference. The 
President wished Hussein well in his 
search for a Middle East peace settle- 
ment. The King responded with words 
that amounted more to a policy statement 
than a formal farewell. As the result of his 
recent talks with Yasser Arafat, the chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, Hussein declared, “we are willing 
to negotiate, within the context of an in- 
ternational conference, a peaceful settle- 
ment on the basis of the pertinent United 


Nations resolutions, including 242 and | 


338." He added: “We are offering a 
unique opportunity for peace which may 
not be with us for long.” 

Against almost all expectations, it ap- 
peared that Hussein had made measur- 
able progress in his quest to seek a new di- 
alogue on the Arab-Israeli relationship 
He had reaffirmed to the Reagan Admin- 
istration that he and moderate Palestin- 
ians were interested in negotiations with 
Israel. He had told Reagan that he had 
gone over the details of his Washington 
statement with Arafat before coming to 
the U.S., and thus was conveying Arafat's 
“explicit” endorsement of the U.N. reso- 
lutions that implicitly recognize Israel's 
right to exist. Said Hussein: “Every word 

. in my statement is a result of agree- 
ment between us and the P.L.O.” 

Administration officials, who had 
been cautioning against expecting any- 
thing of consequence to flow from Hus- 
sein’s visit, were pleasantly surprised and 
intrigued. Afler a boat ride on the Poto- 
mac with the King, Secretary of State 
George Shultz was encouraged by what 
Hussein had told him about his latest dis- 
cussions with Arafat. While emphasizing 
that many diplomatic obstacles remained, 
Shultz later declared, “There is motion to- 
day. The King’s visit has given impetus to 
the process of peacemaking.” 

Hussein also delicately redefined his 
insistence on an international conference 
as the forum for Israeli-Arab negotia- 
tions. The US. and Israel have opposed 
such a framework because it would give 
the Soviet Union a formal role in Middle 
East talks; Washington favors direct con- 
tacts between Israel and the Arabs. Last 
week Hussein suggested that he would be 
willing to negotiate under an internation- 
al “umbrella.” Translation: the primary 
parties, Israel and the Arabs, would meet 
face to face under the guidance of the per- 
manent members of the U.N. Security 
Council. Said the King: “When I speak of 
negotiations, I obviously mean negotia- 
tions between the Arab side and Israel on 
the other side.” The U.S. did not dismiss 








the umbrella concept out of hand, but it 
made public a set of conditions for Soviet 
participation. Among them: establishing 
full diplomatic relations with Israel and 
reducing the flow of arms to Iran and the 
warring Lebanese factions. 

While Hussein was in Washington, 
Arafat received a carefully worded en- 
dorsement from the Palestinians’ Central 
Council, the body that oversees policy in 
between meetings of the Palestine Na- 
tional Council, the Palestinian parlia- 
ment-in-exile. The statement carried with 
it a qualification, however. The Central 





The Jordanian monarch and his host outside the White House after completing their talks 


| Said a senior U.S. diplomat 


ments. So far, only Egypt and Oman have 
openly backed the latest Hussein plan 
“Hussein ad- 
mits he needs a threshold of Arab support 
to move ahead. The resounding silence 
from Saudi Arabia shows he still has a lot 
of work to do there.” 

As for Israel, which refuses to deal with 
the P.L.O., there remains skepticism about 
the organization’s purported change of 
heart. Only six weeks ago, the Israeli navy 
intercepted and sank a boat carrying 28 
P.L.O. guerrillas loyal to Arafat. Their al- 
leged mission: to bomb the Israeli Defense 
Ministry in Tel Aviv. In his initial response 
to Hussein’s announcement, Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres described the 
King’s call for an international conference 
as “nothing more than a device to evade di- 
rect negotiations with Israel.” As for a So- 
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“When I speak of negotiations, I mean negotiations between the Arab side and Israel.” 


Council said that an eventual confedera- 
tion between Jordan and Israeli-occupied 
Palestinian territories would have to be 
preceded by the creation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. That would be unac- 
ceptable to Israel. 


£ ver wary of P.L.O. intentions, the 
Reagan Administration emphasized 
that it needed a “direct, unequivocal con- 
firmation” that the P.L.O. now accepts 
Washington’s long-standing conditions 
for meeting with P.L.O. representatives. 
Among these are acceptance of U.N. Res- 
olutions 242 and 338, recognizing Israel's 
right to exist, and renouncing the use of 
force. Once these points have been agreed 
to, the next step could be a meeting be- 
tween the US. and a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to discuss how to 
arrange direct talks with Israel 

The U.S. is well aware that in the past, 
Hussein’s Middle East initiatives have 
been sandbagged by other Arab countries, 
notably Syria, or by radical P.L.O. ele- 


viet role, Peres continued, “they don’t even 
have diplomatic relations with us, so they 
[would] line up with the most extremist 
Arab positions.” 

Though Hussein’s visit to Washington 
may not have been the “historic break- 
through” he envisioned, he convinced the 
Administration that he deserves U.S. sup- 
port, At the very least, said one US. diplo- 
mat, the King demonstrated that the U.S 
should shift from “neutral to first gear” in 
pursuing a Middle East settlement. Hus- 
sein was less successful in securing back- 
ing for Jordan’s request to buy advanced 
fighter planes, antiaircraft missiles and 
other sophisticated weapons from the 
U.S. The President vaguely assured the 
King of continued U.S. support, but U.S. | 
officials privately indicated that action on 
Jordan's arms shopping list is not near the 
top of the Administration’s legislative 
agenda. The priorities could change 
quickly if Hussein makes further progress 
in his drive for peace. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Jerusalem and 
Johanna McGeary /Washington 
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LOTUS PRESENTS THE SYMPH 


The evolution of American business has entered 
a new stage. It takes a new style of management to 
successfully conduct business in this rapidly-changing 
world. 

That is why Lotus® created Symphony.™ 

THE ULTIMATE 
MANAGEMENT TOOL. 

Symphony is just what its name implies—a sym- 
phony of essential tools for managing a company in the 
age of advanced technology. It is five-function software 


for the PC—including spreadsheet, word processing, 
database, graphics, and communications. 

And since these can be used separately or can 
work together in any combination, Symphony can 
grow with you. 

You can even tailor Symphony to meet your 
needs. And since times change, so does Symphony. 
With new enhancements and accessory products. 
Which means that Symphony could be the only 
business software a manager will ever need. 


A MANAGER IS A CONDUCTOR. 
HE MUST LEAD, ORCHESTRATE, PROJECT. 
OO VIGINI (OLN SOO) UNO) i TERROR 
AND THEN, TAKE THE BOWS. 


ONY STYLE OF MANAGEMENT: 


THE NEW WAY when it has to be done yesterday. 
TO CONDUCT BUSINESS. . Start practicing the Symphony 
Symphony allows you to command the style of management yourself. Visit 
endless streams of information that must be your authorized Lotus dealer today. 


analyzed for today’s decision-making. It lets 

you harmonize the logistics of production, dis- Symphony = 
tribution, sales, and marketing. It allows you to 

communicate more creatively, more forcefully. @Lotus‘ 


It gives you a better idea of what tomorrow will © 1385 LOTUS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION orang 
bring, and a better chance of getting it done Sue sD ae OS or ee 











The Syrians may return 
and my brother against my cousin. But 
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I I, my brother and my cousin against 
the outsider.” That old Arab proverb aptly 
described the tenuous unity that emerged 
last week among factions of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization as they literally 
fought for their lives in Beirut. The Shi'ite 
Amal militia had set out in mid-May to 
seize control of three Palestinian refugee 
camps—Sabra, Shatila and Burj el Baraj- 
neh—to make certain that the P.L.O. would 
not regain the power it once had in Leba- 
non. Amal Leader Nabih Berri was con- 
vinced that Syrian-backed P.L.O. splinter 
groups opposed to Chairman Yasser Arafat 
would not assist beleaguered Arafat follow- 
ers in the camps. Accordingly, Berri or- 
dered 5,000 of his militiamen, aided by a 
predominantly Shi'ite brigade of the Leba- 
nese Army, to storm the Palestinian strong- 





holds. To his surprise, the Palestinians in 
the camps, supported by some of the anti- 
Arafat factions, not only held their ground 
but counterattacked. By week’s end, after 
nearly a fortnight of fighting, there were 
signs that Syrian forces were about to move 
in to restore order. 

Losses on both sides were estimated at 
| more than 400 dead and 2,000 wounded 
But in the to-and-fro of battle, no accurate 
casualty assessment was really possible 
Cease-fires were announced but not kept; 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross repeatedly tried and failed to enter 
the areas to evacuate the injured. Eventu- 
ally, it managed to bring out 32 wounded 
Palestinians, but many others were left 
behind without medical attention. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, several Pales- 
tinians who had been taken to a hospital 
were slain in their beds by Amal militia- 
men. Amal leaders in turn charged that 
angry Palestinians had murdered some 
sleeping Shi'ite militiamen in a building 
outside the Sabra camp 
| Berri had clearly underestimated the 








Beirut Tumult _ 
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Palestinians’ determination to resist the 
onslaught. From hilltops east of Beirut, 
Palestinian gunners belonging to anti- 
Arafat P.L.O. groups fired artillery and 
rocket volleys into Amal positions. What- 
ever their differences with Arafat, his 
P.L.O. opponents were furious at the 
strong-arm tactics of the Shi'ites. Said 
George Habash, head of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine: “No 
force on earth can take away the arms ofa 
people who defend their just cause.” Abu 
Mousa, another leading P.L.O. dissident, 
accused Amal of “disseminating lies to 
cover its crimes against Palestinians.” 
While the battlefield alliance hardly 
amounted to a permanent reunification of 
the bitterly divided P.L.O., it demonstrat- 
ed to Syria, which had given at least tacit 
backing to the Amal offensive, that its 
control over the anti-Arafat Palestinians 
could not be taken for granted 

In midweek, whether by accident or 
design, two rockets of unknown origin 
struck the presidential palace in Baabda, 





Red Cross workers and Lebanese soldiers evacuate a wounded woman from near the Sabra camp 


“The Syrians,” said an Israeli official, “will find it as big a can of worms as we did.” 


setting part of the building afire. Lebanese 
President Amin Gemayel emerged unhurt 
and soon afterward flew to Damascus for 
talks with Syrian President Hafez Assad. 
At Gemayel’s urging, Assad agreed to try 
to stop the fighting in Beirut by sending 
Syrian troops back to those parts of Leba- 
non from which they were removed during 
the Israeli invasion of 1982 

In the meantime, the Israeli with- 
drawal from southern Lebanon was ex- 
pected to be completed sometime this 
week, exactly three years after Israeli 
forces poured across the border and 
pressed on to Beirut. For the departing Is- 
raelis, nothing could be more grimly iron- 
ic than the reports of the fighting in the 
Palestinian camps, scene of the 1982 mas- 
sacre by Christian Phalangist militiamen, 
and of Syria's difficulties in dealing with 
the Lebanese maelstrom. Said a senior Is- 
raeli official in Jerusalem, with ill- 
concealed satisfaction: “We can almost 
sympathize with Syria’s reluctance to 
send its troops into Beirut. They will find 
it as big a can of worms as we did.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
A-Team Foray | 
Going afier Gulf Oil 


mbarrassment piled on embarrass- | 

ment for the South African govern- 
ment last week after the ambush of a 
nine-man commando unit by Angolan 
troops. Reason: South Africa was sup- 
posed to have withdrawn the last of 
its soldiers from Angola in April under a 
U.S.-mediated accord. General Constand 
Viljoen, head of South Africa’s Defense 
Forces, admitted that the country still 
had military units in Angola on “re- 





| connaissance and information-gathering” 








missions against rebel groups like the Af- 
rican National Congress (ANC), which is 
known to have bases there. But the cap- 
tured leader of the commando squad, 
Captain Wynand Petrus du Toit, during a 
press conference in Luanda gave a very 
different version of the foray, in which 
two commandos were killed (the others 
escaped). 

The bearded Du Toit, 27, still wear- 
ing hospital pajamas and with his arm 
in a sling, said his unit had been sent 
into Angola to blow up the Malongo oil 
refinery, jointly owned by Gulf Oil 
Corp. and the state-owned oil concern, 
Sonangol. The mission: to cause a “con- 
siderable economic setback” for the Lu- 
anda government. The plant is the larg- 
est oil refinery in Angola, processing 
more than half of the country’s crude-oil 
production. The South African govern- 
ment denied that the commandos were 
sent to sabotage the facility. | 

Du_ Toit’s statement was quickly | 
seized on last week by Cuban Leader Fi- 
del Castro, who has 30,000 of his troops 
stationed in Angola. He lambasted U‘S.- 
sponsored peace efforts in southern Afri- 
ca and charged that the U.S. had known 
all along that South Africa was lying 
when it claimed to have withdrawn its 
forces from Angola. The Angolans had 
been considering a phased withdrawal of 
Cuban forces in return for the South Afri- 
can pullout, but last week, according to 
South African sources, the Luanda gov- 
ernment intended to break off negotia- 
tions with Pretoria 

At week’s end it seemed that the com- 
mando incident had produced its first po- 
litical casualty. Pretoria announced that 
the hawkish General Viljoen, 51, had de- 
cided to retire. Nevertheless, government 
spokesmen continued to claim that the 
outlawed ANC is increasing its actions 
against civilian targets in South Africa 
Lending support to this claim, a bomb 
went off last week in a building used by 
the Defense Forces in Johannesburg, in- 
juring 17 people. Two days later, a second 
blast in the city damaged the offices of an 
organization that sends money, books 
and food parcels to South African troops. 
The ANC claimed responsibility for both | 
explosions a 
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The high-security courtroom in Rome: a mix of bizarre pronouncements, widening investigations and new revelations 





ITALY 


“The Trial of the Century” 





A witness supports Agca’s tale of conspiracy against the Pope 


scorted from his cell in Rome’s Rebib- 

bia Prison by a heavy police convoy, 
Mehmet Ali Agca arrived in a high-secu- 
rity courtroom in Rome last week, pre- 
sumably to tell a jury that he had been 
hired by Bulgarian intelligence officials to 
kill Pope John Paul II in 1981. But as the 
27-year-old Turk settled into his white 
steel cage in a former gymnasium con- 
verted to a courtroom, he had loftier mat- 
ters on his mind, “I am Jesus Christ!” 
Agca shouted. “I am omnipotent. I an- 
nounce the end of the world. All will be 
destroyed.” The bizarre outburst in the 
opening moments of the trial of three Bul- 
garians and five Turks accused of conspir- 
ing to kill the Pontiff made one thing 
clear: Italian prosecutors may face a diffi- 
cult task in convincing the six-member 
jury that their star witness is credible. 

If Agca’s verbal pyrotechnics were 
jarring, other courtroom developments 
hinted of more drama to come. Prosecutor 
Antonio Marini persuaded the court to 
seek the questioning of four suspected 
Turkish terrorists, all under detention 
| elsewhere in Western Europe, in connec- 
tion with the alleged assassination con- 
spiracy. Defense lawyers, meanwhile, 
tried to secure diplomatic immunity for 
two of the three accused Bulgarians. Most 
important, testimony by a Turkish defen- 
dant brought the first public confirmation 
of Agca’s claim that he was only a cog ina 
wider conspiracy. 

Suspicions that Agca had not acted 
alone in St. Peter’s Square on May 13, 
1981, surfaced shortly after the shooting 
When Agca was tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment two months 
later, the presiding judge, Severino San- 
tiapichi, who is also conducting the cur- 
rent trial, suggested that “hidden minds” 
had directed the Turk. Italian authorities 
reopened the case that autumn. The in- 
vestigation heated up after Agca, in a se- 
ries of sometimes contradictory jailhouse 
revelations, described a “Bulgarian con- 
nection.” Two years later, an Italian pros- 
ecutor hinted that the Soviet Union might 
have been involved in a plot against the 





Pope, using Bulgarian agents. By October 
1984, Ilario Martella, the investigating 
magistrate, had compiled sufficient evi- 
dence of a conspiracy to order the trial of 
the eight alleged co-conspirators being 
tried: three Turks and one Bulgarian in 
the courtroom, the others in absentia. 

Of the missing defendants, Oral Celik, 
a 26-year-old Turk, presents the greatest 
mystery. In Martella’s 1,243-page indict- 
ment, Celik stands accused not only of 
having helped orchestrate the purported 
plot but of actually firing, as Agca did, at 
the Pope. Celik, the indictment says, es- 
caped from St. Peter’s Square in the con- 
fusion that followed the assassination at- 
tempt and has eluded authorities since. 

The prosecution scored a tentative 
first point last week when testimony by 
Turkish Defendant Omer Bagci, who al- 
legedly had connections to a right-wing 





Agca in his steel cage 
“Tam Jesus Christ.” 
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Turkish terrorist group, strengthened Ag- 
ca’s claims of a conspiracy. Bagci, 39, said 
that he had delivered a Browning 9-mm 
pistol to Agea in Milan four days before 
the shooting at the Vatican. Bagci’s reve- 
lations could not have come at a better 
time for the prosecution. The same day, 
the mercurial Agca had stunned the court 
with the pronouncement that “the assault 
on the Pope is connected to the third se- 
cret of the Madonna of Fatima.” Agca 
was referring to three messages the Virgin 
Mary is said to have given to children in 
the Portuguese town of Fatima in a series 
of apparitions beginning on May 13, 1917 
Two of the messages deal with a vision of 
hell and a call to save Russia for Chris- 
tianity; the third remains a secret known 
to the Pope and possibly some other 
church officials. 

In the Soviet Union, where a national 
committee has been formed to issue state- 
ments in defense of Sergei Antonov, the 
former representative in Rome of Bulgar- 


ia’s Balkan Airlines and the only Bulgarian | 


defendant present in the courtroom, the 
press leaped on Agca’s outbursts as evi- 
dence that his story was worthless. Prose- 
cutor Marini disagreed. “When [Agca] be- 
gins to talk about facts,” he said, “he is 
extremely reliable.” Still, Marini was re- 
lieved when Bagci calmly, albeit reluctant- 
ly, held up under intense questioning. 

Bagci’s testimony also brought out the 
names of four Turks previously unmen- 
tioned in connection with the case: Mah- 
mut Inan, Eyup Erdem, Oezdemir Van- 
dettim and Uenal Erdal. The men, Bagci 
said, had helped him pass on to Agca the 
pistol that was used to shoot the Pope. 
Marini expressed hope that the court’s 
move to subpoena three more Turks, held 
elsewhere in Western Europe, would pro- 
duce fresh testimony. One of the three, 
Mehmet Sener, was convicted last week 
in Switzerland on heroin-smuggling 
charges. The court is also seeking to ques- 
tion a Turk identified as Aslam Samet. He 
was arrested by Dutch police during a pa- 
pal visit May 14 for possessing a loaded 
Browning pistol that a Dutch prosecutor 
says came from the same “small lot of 21 
weapons” as Agca’s weapon. The revela- 
tion heightened a courtroom drama that 
the Italian press has billed as “the trial of 
the century.” By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Roberto Suro/Rome 
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BOOM BOXES NEED 
SOPHISTICATED TAPE,TOO. 


When boom boxes were only built for boom, ordinary tape was good enough. 

Not anymore. 

Boom boxes are now built with graphic equalizers and automatic programming. 
Dolby has become virtually standard. Some are even capable of high-speed dubbing. 

Ordinary tape can set one of these boom boxes back four or five years. 

Sophisticated equipment requires sophisticated tape. 
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People who spend thousands of dollars on audio equipment know this. 

They use Maxell religiously. It’s built to standards 60% higher than the industry calls for. 

It’s tough enough to stand up to heavy use. Fact is, Maxell 
sounds as good after 500 plays as it does brand new. 

And it’s sensitive enough to reveal the subtle differences 
that features like Dolby and equalizers can make. On a $1000 
living room system. Or a $100 portable one. 

So get Maxell. 

And get more 


¢ trademark of Dolby Labors ng Corporat 


THE TAPE FOR 
than boom out of your boom box. SOPHISTICATED EQUIPMENT. 
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Gorbachev with Brandt in Moscow 





EAST-WEST 
Carrot and Stick 
Mixed signals from Gorbachev 
Oo n the eve of the resumption of dis- 
armament negotiations in Geneva 
last week, Soviet General Secretary Mi- 
khail Gorbachev mixed some tough talk 
on the nuclear arms race with concilia- 
tory noises about the need for East-West 
détente. During a meeting in Moscow 
with former West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, Gorbachev dismissed the 
first round of the Geneva negotiations, 
completed in April, as “completely fruit- 
less” and insisted that U.S. plans for space 
weapons, or Star Wars, research would 
“dramatically increase the threat of a tru- 
ly global, all-destroying military conflict.” 

Two days later, in talks with another 
visitor, Italian Prime Minister Benedetto 
Craxi, Gorbachev delivered an even 
blunter message. U.S. refusal to halt the 
Star Wars program, he warned, could lead 
to not only “the subversion of the Geneva 
talks but the scrapping of every prospect 
for an end to the arms race.” 

If that represented Moscow’s stick, 
Gorbachev also held out a carrot. At a 
dinner for Craxi, Gorbachev called for a 
revival of “the spirit, the atmosphere and 
the essence of détente” and promised that 
“the [arms reduction] proposals made by 
us some time ago are still standing.” He 
renewed an offer to shrink the number of 
Europe-based Soviet missiles to 162, equal 
to that of British and French nuclear mis- 
siles; he also revived a 1983 proposal to 
freeze Soviet intermediate-range-missile 
deployment in Asia if nuclear cuts could 
be achieved in Europe. The U.S. has pre- 
viously rejected both proposals. Gorba- 
chev also hinted that he would like to see 
direct relations, presumably to facilitate 
commerce, between the European Com- 
munity and COMECON, the East bloc 
trading group. 

Gorbachev's overtures were clearly 
aimed at Western Europe. Some analysts 
assume that he is trying to encourage 
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anti-Star Wars sentiment in member 
states of the Western alliance by linking 
missile reductions in Europe to abandon- 
ment of the U.S. space-weapons scheme 
According to a West European diplomat 
in Moscow, Gorbachev may “try to sepa- 
rate at least parts of Europe from the U.S 
on the subject of Star Wars.” 

A similar approach by the Soviets 
backfired the last time they used it, during 
the 1983 controversy over the deployment 
in Western Europe of U.S. Pershing II 
and cruise missiles. But Moscow appar- 
ently thinks it worth another try. Brandt, 
whose Social Democratic Party opposes 
the Star Wars plan, offered Gorbachev 
some comfort by suggesting that the Ge- 
neva talks would go nowhere until the su- 
perpowers agree thal space weapons and 
nuclear-missiles issues are “interrelated.” 
Craxi, for his part, cautioned the Soviet 
leader against taking hard positions 
and proposed that the three subjects un- 
der discussion in Geneva—space weap- 
ons, strategic nuclear arms and Europe- 
based intermediate-range missiles—could 
be approached at differing speeds 

As the second six-week phase of the 
arms-control talks began in midweek, 
Max Kampelman, the chief U.S. negotia- 
tor, said that he had returned from 
Washington armed with “negotiating 
flexibility”; his Soviet counterpart, Viktor 
Karpov, described himself as a “practical 
optimist.”” Nonetheless, the prognosis for 
progress was gloomy. Reagan shows no 
inclination to back down on Star Wars 
Indeed, two U.S. arms-control officials 
suggested last week that the 1972 antibal- 
listic-missile treaty might have to be re- 
vised to accommodate space technologies. 
As Brandt said after his Moscow visit, “It 
will be very, very difficult to find a com- 
mon denominator.” At any speed a 


SUMMITS 
Damage Control 
The Franco-German malaise 


he tall, ruddy-cheeked West German 

and the pale, intense Frenchman 
stood outside the monastery church at 
Birnau, overlooking Lake Constance, 
near the West German-—Swiss border. A 
Cistercian monk uttered words of wel- 
come. West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl lifted his arms to the skies, clear af- 
ter a daylong rain, and smiled: “Thank 
you, Prior, for we have been praying all 
day for the weather to improve.” The quip 
brought a laugh from Kohl’s companion, 
French President Frangois Mitterrand. 

It was a rare moment of levity in an 
otherwise dour and downbeat Franco- 
West German summit meeting between 
the two leaders. Five hours of discussion 
had failed to dissipate a growing malaise 
between Paris and Bonn, much less re- 
store the intimate Franco-German rela- 
tionship that flourished under ex-Presi- 
dent Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The current 
differences, over trade talks and agricul- 
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Mitterrand and Kohl in Constance 


tural prices, seem certain to hinder prog- 
ress toward greater West European unity 
More important, on the prickly issue of 
Star Wars and Ronald Reagan's invita- 
tion to West Europeans to join in the 
US.’s Strategic Defense Initiative re- 
search program, the best that could be 
said after the summit was that the two Eu- 
ropean leaders agreed to disagree 

Neither side could deny what Mitter- 
rand called their “evident divergence” on 
Star Wars. French officials claimed to be 
pleased by West German pledges not to 
join the U.S. program until Bonn’s specific 
demands are met—despite Kohl's person- 
al endorsement of the scheme last month. 
Mitterrand had previously rejected the 
Reagan proposal on strategic and politi- 
cal grounds. The French appreciated 
Kohl’s remarks on the necessity of West 
European technological cooperation, par- 
ticularly his support for a French-spon- 
sored project to create an agency to pool 
efforts in space-age laser and particle- 
beam research 

The meeting also failed to clear up 
what Paris regards as serious contradic- 
tions in other West German positions 
Kohl, for example, has accepted Presi- 
dent Reagan's request to set an early date 
for a new round of global trade-liberaliza- 
tion talks. Mitterrand has balked, arguing 
that such negotiations would invite U.S. 
attacks on West European farm policies 
and high agricultural tariffs. Finally, the 
French decry West Germany's refusal, at 
European Community agricultural-policy 
negotiations in Brussels three weeks ago, 
to accept cereal-price reductions that 
would hurt West German grain farmers. 

Before leaving for Paris. Mitterrand 
conceded that disagreement remained on 
Star Wars, but warned against drawing 
“excessive conclusions.” While acknowl- 
edging obstacles, he also insisted that “the 
Franco-German relationship is, to the 
Chancellor's eyes and mine, fundamental 
for the success of Europe.” In the absence 
of firm agreements, it seemed that the two 
leaders had fallen back on a bottom-line 
goal: to limit damage and ensure that the 
current discord does not widen. 
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All brains and no brawn can make schoola 
trying experience. 

Put some power behind those brains of 
yours with aCanon Typemate 10 electronic typewriter. 


To start with, the CanonTypemate10 has 
the’ power to help'teach you how to type. Or improve 
your typing skills: 

thas three lesson plans built right in. Anda 
liquid crystal display to show you how to exercise those 
little fingers of yours. 

Before you know it, you'll be doing some 
pretty amazing things with Typemate’s professional 
keyboard. Like text-editing. Storing up to 1,500 
characters in text memory. Setting margins, centering 
and more, all automatically. 

What makes the Typemate such a powertul 
fittle guy? Electronics: The same electronics that make 
it{portable, lightweight, and easy to-use. 

Canon Typemate runs either on battery 
power or with an AC adaptor. And it uses thermal 
transfer printing:on plain paper, so it’s extremely quiet. 

So flex alittle 
brain power. Get a 
Canon Typemate 10. 
A-powerful tool 
for:tife. 
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World Notes 





THE KOREAS 
Hopes for a Reunion 


A mutual problem took Red Cross representatives from 
North Korea over the border to talk with their counterparts in 
the long-hated South last week. It was the plight of some 10 mil- 
lion people who have been separated from their families, unable 
even to write letters to one another, since Korea was partitioned 
at the time of its liberation from the Japanese in 1945. The meet- 
ing got off to a rocky start when North Korean delegates refused 
to allow their South Korean hosts to show them the new sports 
complex in Seoul, where the 1988 Summer Olympic Games are 
to be held. The following night the North Koreans declined to 
attend a movie about the 1984 Olympics in Los Angeles, boy- 
cotted by North Korea and most other Communist countries. 

Despite the prickly start, the two sides agreed to continue 
their talks on Aug. 27 and, in the meantime, to hold a symbolic 
reunion of a few families on Aug. 15, the 40th anniversary of 
the liberation. The generally amicable tone of the two days 
of talks was set by 
the South’s chief dele- 
gate, Lee Yung Dug, 
who told his northern 
counterpart, Li Chong 
Yul, “I hope the days 
when true brotherly 
love could be shown be- 
tween us come early.” 








North's Li meets South's Lee 


A Growing Border Threat 


“It is a huge Soviet force. This is turning into the biggest of- 
fensive of the war,” said Sayed Majrooh, head of the independent 
Afghan Information Center in Peshawar, Pakistan, last week. 
According to Majrooh, Soviet troops, backed by jet fighters and 
helicopter gunships, have been seizing strategic mountain passes 
along Afghanistan’s rugged border with Pakistan. The objective 
is to cut once and for all the flow of arms and supplies from Paki- 
stan to Afghan resistance fighters. 

Western diplomats say that as of early last week, about 53 So- 
viet soldiers had been killed in the campaign. The rebels have suf- 
fered significant casualties. As many as 30,000 Soviet troops may 
be involved in the operation, which, according to the rebels, ap- 
pears not to involve any Afghan army units. In addition, the Sovi- 
ets enjoy overwhelmingly superior firepower. Said Majrooh: “The 
resistance has nothing to hit back with against something like 
this.” There is some concern in Pakistan that the Soviet forces will 
be tempted to pursue fleeing Afghan rebels over the Pakistani bor- 
der. Late last week Pakistan issued a strong protest to Afghani- 
stan, accusing that country’s warplanes of killing eleven people in 
a bombing attack on the Pakistani village of Sweer. 





Bombs and Missiles (Contd.) 


The battle of the cities was on again as Iraq and Iran re- 
sumed the bombing of each other's capitals after a respite of sev- 
eral weeks. Iraq opened the latest round with air attacks against 
Tehran, Iran’s capital, and a dozen other cities. Iran in turn fired 
a surface-to-surface missile at Baghdad, reportedly destroying 
part of a soccer stadium, and launched air strikes against nine 
other Iraqi targets. Iran apparently was also responsible for a 
rocket strike on a West German freighter in the gulf. 

Iraq, whose air superiority over Iran is estimated at about 
7 to 1, declared that it had rekindled the air war in retaliation for 
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Iran’s alleged involvement in an aborted car-bomb attempt on 
the life of the ruler of Kuwait, an Iraqi ally, two weeks ago; Teh- 
ran denies the charge. Iraq’s basic problem is that it desperately 
wants to end the war it started 56 months ago, but does not know 
how to achieve that aim. The Iranian leader, Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini, continues to insist that hostilities will not end un- 
til the regime of Iraqi President Saddam Hussein has fallen. 
Some of Khomeini’s domestic enemies maintain that another 
reason for the Ayatullah’s inflexibility is that he needs the gulf 
war to hold his increasingly fractious country together. 


Allin the Family 


Women’s rights triumphed when three immigrants won a 
sex-discrimination case last week against the British govern- 
ment. The European Court of Human Rights ruled that a five- 
year-old immigration law is discriminatory in that it permits 
men who are legal residents, but not citizens, to bring their wives 
into the country, while denying the same privilege to women res- 
idents whose husbands are still overseas. 

The ruling by the Strasbourg-based court is not legally en- 
forceable, but British Home Secretary Leon Brittan promised that 
the immigration law would be changed. The government had ar- 
gued that the law was useful in control- 
ling the influx of immigrant workers 
during a period of high domestic unem- 
ployment. The court’s finding could af- 
fect as many as 2,000 couples a year. 
The women who brought the suit are 
Arcely Cabales from the Philippines, 
Sohair Balkandali from Egypt and Nar- 
gis Abdulaziz from Malawi. Ironically, 
they will not be affected: in the four 
years since their legal action got under 
way, they have become British citizens. 
Their husbands are now living with 
them, legally, in Britain. 
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Balkandali and Cabales 


Quest in the Pacific 


For archaeologists, tiny Easter Island, located in the Pacific 
more than 2,000 miles west of mainland Chile, is a treasure. Its 
giant brooding stone figures, fashioned centuries ago, look stoi- 
cally out to sea, their purpose an age-old mystery. For the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, there is a dif- 
ferent attraction: NASA would like to use Easter Island as a possi- 
ble emergency landing site for the space shuttle. Under a plan 
proposed to Chile, which owns the 45.5-sq.-mi. speck, NASA 
would spend an estimated $11 million to lengthen the 8,500-ft. 
local runway by about half a mile, strengthen its surface and in- 
stall sophisticated electronic navigation systems. The U.S. has 
reached similar agreements with five other countries: Senegal, 
Spain, France, West Germany and Japan. 

The Chilean government is expected to approve NASA's pro- 
posal, despite opposition from a number 
of Chileans. In a letter to a Santiago 
newspaper, members of an environmen- 
tal group, the League for Nature and 
Peace, warned against “the great eco- 
logical damage that such a venture will 
bring to Easter Island.” But David Gar- 
rett, NASA spokesman for Space Flight, 
insists that if the project is approved, 
NASA will “abide by all Chilean environ- 
mental-protection requirements.” 
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Economy & Business 











Crime in the Suites 


A spree of corporate skulduggery raises questions and concerns 





he way things are going, FORTUNE 

may soon have to publish a 500 

Most Wanted list. During the past 
few months the news has been filled with 
tales of business schemes and scandals, of 
corporate intrigue and downright crime. 
The offenses make up a catalog of chica- 
nery: cheating on Government defense 
contracts, check-writing fraud, bogus- 
securities dealing, tax dodges, 
insider trading and money 
laundering. Among the cul- 
prits: General Electric, EF 
Hutton, Bank of Boston and 
General Dynamics. Once pow- 
erful and respected executives, 
including Jake Butcher, the 
Tennessee banker, and Paul 
Thayer, the former LTV chair- 
man, are now facing the hum- 
bling prospect of spending sev- 
eral years in prison. 

Business crime is at least as 
old as horse trading, of course, 
and has periodically flared 
up in new forms. Shady stock 
deals helped bring on the great 
Wall Street Crash of 1929, and 
| Lockheed and ITT became en- 
| meshed in bribery scandals 
during the 1970s. But rarely 
have so many big-name busi- 
nessmen and corporations been 
accused of so much wrongdoing 
in so short a time. Several busi- 
ness trends, including financial 
deregulation, the growth of 
huge conglomerates and the 
rise of electronic funds trans- 
fers, seem to be multiplying the 
opportunities and temptations 
for businessmen to stray outside 
the law. 

The latest revelations have cast a 
shadow of suspicion over the entire corpo- 
rate community and are especially upset- 
ting to the vast majority of businessmen 
who have spotless records and nothing to 
hide. “It’s scary, isn’t it?” says David 
Ransburg, who owns a business in Peoria, 
Ill. “What I resent is that all of us who op- 
erate honestly and ethically get indicted 
in the broad sweep.” Both businessmen 
and consumers are asking why the new 
outbreak of lawlessness is occurring, and 
the Reagan Administration is stepping up 
efforts to bring it under control. Says 
Stanton Wheeler, director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s studies on white-collar crime: 
“People are increasingly realizing that the 
whole economic system operates on the 
basis of trust. When that trust is repeated- 























ly violated, the system itself begins to be | 


in doubt.” 

No industry has drawn more fire than 
the defense business. General Electric, the 
sixth-largest US. military contractor, 
pleaded guilty last month to defrauding 
the Air Force of $800,000 in 1980 on a 
Minuteman missile project. The company 
agreed to pay fines and penalties of more 
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ing business by dealing in Government 
bonds, notes and bills, but when it col- 
lapsed in March, investigators found that 
many of the securities the firm supposedly 
had in its portfolio had disappeared. The 
scandal led to the failure of Cincinnati’s 
Home State Savings Bank, which had in- 
vested as much as $150 million in E.S.M. 
That in turn sparked a run on savings in- 

stitutions across Ohio. A month 


collapse of several divisions of 
Bevill, Bresler & Schulman, a 
New Jersey firm that traded | 
heavily in Government securi- 
ties. Customers suffered losses 
of at least $198 million, and the | 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission charged the company 
with fraud. 

The failure of Home State 
highlighted the vulnerability of 
banks and savings institutions 
in the new era of financial de- 
regulation. Freed from many 
Government restrictions, bank- 
ers have been taking greater 
risks, and many have misused 
depositors’ money and juggled 
the books to cover up losses. 








‘(EFHutton 





Fined $2 million, assessed $750,000 in court costs and 
ordered to repay at least $8 million to banks it defrauded 


than $2 million. The Navy two weeks ago 
canceled a pair of contracts with General 
Dynamics, the third-largest military sup- 
plier, and suspended the signing of new 
ones with two of the company’s divisions, 
which build submarines and missiles. The 
Pentagon says that General Dynamics has 
overcharged the Government at least $75 
million for overhead expenses that includ- 
ed country-club fees and personal travel 
for company executives. All together, 45 of 
the 100 largest U.S. military suppliers are 
under criminal investigation. Admits a 
vice president at a top defense contractor: 
“The public’s impression is that everyone 
in this industry isa thief.” 

Another business that has fallen into 
disrepute is the Government securities 
industry. E.S.M., a small company in 
Fort Lauderdale, built a seemingly thriv- 





The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation estimates that 50% 
of the 79 bank failures that oc- 
curred last year resulted at least 
in part from criminal conduct. 
Among the casualties were the 
eleven banks in Tennessee and 
Kentucky controlled by Jake 
Butcher. He pleaded guilty last 
month to charges of misusing 
his banks’ money to make ille- 
gal loans to himself and asso- 
ciates. Butcher is awaiting a sentence that 
could amount to 20 years in prison. 

Even some of the most respected U.S. 
banks have run afoul of the law. Bank of 
Boston paid a $500,000 fine in February 
for failing to report $1.2 billion in ship- 
ments of cash to and from financial insti- 
tutions overseas. That raised suspicions 
that the bank had become involved, per- 
haps unwittingly, in money laundering, 
an activity in which legitimate businesses 
help criminals exchange suspiciously 
large amounts of cash for easily negotia- 
ble checks or other financial instruments. 
The Treasury Department is now investi- 
gating 140 US. banks for not reporting all 
their large cash transactions. 

Another major concern of law-en- | 
forcement officials is the surge of insider 
trading, in which company executives or 
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employees use confidential information to 
help themselves or friends make killings 
in the stock market. In particular, the re- 
cent rash of mergers and acquisitions has 
created golden opportunities for investors 
who are tipped off to the deals ahead of 
time. Perhaps the most notorious episode 
involved Paul Thayer, the former busi- 
nessman who became Deputy Secretary 
of Defense under President Reagan. 
While chairman of LTV and a member of 
the boards of Anheuser-Busch and Allied, 
Thayer passed to friends information 
about acquisitions that those companies 
were planning to make. Thayer later lied 
to SEC officials about his actions and last 
month received a four-year prison sen- 
tence for obstructing justice. 

The Thayer case was fairly unusual in 
the annals of corporate crime because it 
resulted in a stiff penalty. Of the 9,900 
white-collar offenders sentenced last year, 
60% received no prison term. 
Those sent to jail typically serve 
one year or less. In contrast, an 
estimated 70% of defendants 
convicted of all kinds of felonies 
go to prison or jail. Prosecutors 
and critics of the courts main- 
tain that business crime is 
on the rise because corporate 
crooks have received such le- 
nient treatment. 

In passing judgment on 
businessmen, the courts face 
what Yale’s Wheeler calls a 
“paradox of leniency and sever- 
ity.’ Says he: “Many white- 
collar criminals are first-time 
offenders who have records of 
contributions to their commu- 
nity and have often led exem- 
plary lives. From that point of 
view, they deserve a great deal 
of leniency. On the other hand, 
they occupy positions of power 
and trust, and their violation of 
the law is significant. Judges try 
to weigh one interest against 
the other, and it’s often a diffi- 
cult job.” 

Many law-enforcement of- 
ficials contend that giving cor- 
porate criminals the benefit of a 
double standard is destructive 
to society. Asks Rudolph Giuliani, the 
US. Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, who has prosecuted some of 
the largest tax-fraud cases: “If executives 
who make healthy salaries can’t abide by 
the law, how do we expect the disadvan- 
taged not to break the law?” Says Anton 
Valukas, the U.S. Attorney for Northern 
Illinois: “I guess what bothers me is that 
we are talking about privileged people, 
people with the best educations who seem 
to have the basest motives—get what they 
can and to hell with the rest of society.” 

In many cases, individual culprits are 
given immunity from prosecution in ex- 
change for testimony, and the corpora- 
tions get off with small fines. The $2 mil- 
lion in penalties assessed against General 
Electric, for example, amounts to less 
than eight hours’ worth of profits for the 
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company. Daniel Fischel, director of the 
economics program at the University of 
Chicago law school, points out that the 
gains a company reaps from violating the 
law sometimes exceed the penalties, mak- 
ing it the most economically efficient 
thing to do. 

The gentle treatment that E.F. Hut- 
ton got last month was especially contro- 
versial. Hutton pleaded guilty to a fraud 
that bilked some 400 banks out of at least 
$8 million between 1980 and 1982. In its 
settlement with the Government, Hutton 
agreed to pay a fine and court costs total- 
ing $2.75 million and to repay banks the 
money they lost. No individuals, howev- 
er, were prosecuted, even though the Jus- 
tice Department admitted last week that 
two people were primarily responsible for 
the scheme “in a criminal sense.” The de- 
partment defended this act of amnesty by 
arguing that it wanted a fast settlement so 





BANK OF BOSTON CORPORATION 





Fined $500,000, the largest penalty ever imposed for 


‘ vt 
that the banks could get their money 
back quickly. Said Assistant Attorney 
General Stephen Trott: “The notion that 
the Justice Department is being soft is ri- 
diculous. E.F. Hutton will repay every red 
cent plus interest.” But critics in Congress 
fumed. Democratic Senator Joseph Biden 
of Delaware said, “Respect for the law 
suffers immensely when the public reads 
that you have [the Hutton] scheme going 
on, and nobody is prosecuted. I think it is 
a travesty.” 

It remains unclear why the Hutton 
employees carried out the fraud. One pos- 
sible reason is that Hutton managers are 
paid bonuses tied to the company’s prof- 
its. But management experts doubt that 
greed is the full explanation. They point 
out that middle-level executives in many 
companies are constantly under stress to 





meet tough earnings targets. Says John 
Fleming, a professor at the University of 
Southern California Graduate School of 
Business Administration: “For middle 
managers, there is so much pressure to get 
a certain degree of performance that they 
sometimes feel they almost have to do 
something illegal to meet the goals set 
by upper management.” Such pressures 
could have played a role in the General 
Electric and Bank of Boston cases, as well 
as at E.F. Hutton. 


leming contends that top manage- 

ment must set moral standards 

and enforce them. “It really starts 
with the chief executive officers,” 
he says. “They have to convince em- 
ployees that they want ethical behav- 
ior.” Other experts, however, doubt that 
employee actions can be controlled from 
the boardroom. Says Thomas Donald- 
son, a professor of philosophy 
at Loyola University in Chica- 
go who has studied business 
ethics: “What we're seeing, as 
corporations get larger and 
larger, is a breakdown in the 
lines of accountability. We've 
created some superstructures 
in business that are wild- 
ly complex, and we haven't 
tamed them yet.” 

At the moment the only so- 
lution seems to be stricter en- 
forcement. That has become a 
primary goal of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, despite its repu- 
tation of being cozy with Big 
Business. In 1983 the Justice 
Department set up the Eco- 
nomic Crime Council, made up 
of top law-enforcement offi- 
cials, to “target, identify, prose- 
cute and convict” people who 
commit financial crimes. The 
result has been a shift in priori- 
ties for Government crime 
busters. In 1970 only 8% of the 
criminal cases pursued by fed- 
eral authorities involved white- 
4 collar offenses, but that figure 

rose to 24% in 1984. The Justice 

Department brought 20 cases 

last year against insider traders, 
in contrast to only five in 1982. Budget 
constraints, however, have hampered the 
fight against corporate crime. Says Assis- 
tant Attorney General Trott: “We could 
put three times the number of agents and 
prosecutors we now have to work tomor- 
row on significant cases.” 

Harsh penalties may be the most 
effective deterrent to executive-suite mis- 
deeds. Says U.S. Attorney Giuliani: “Cor- 
porate crime is a crime of greed and fear. 
The best way to combat it is to raise the 
fear.” Experts hope that the sentence 
given Thayer and the long prison term 
that Butcher is expected to receive will 
send a message to would-be business 
criminals about the consequences of get- 
ting caught. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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Jumbled Long-Distance Lines 





ewildered Americans have waited by 

their telephones for a year and a half 
to hear of some concrete benefit from the 
breakup of the Bell System in January 
1984. Up to now, many people thought 
the only results were nearly indecipher- 
able phone bills, baffling repair proce- 
dures and higher charges for local service 
and directory assistance. Last week came 
still more confusion. 

Industry leader American Telephone 
& Telegraph, which has more than 90% of 
long-distance business, put a 5.6% rate cut 
into effect. MCI Communications of 
Washington (1984 revenues: $2 billion) 
followed with a cut of up to 11% on rates 
starting July | and claimed the new fees 
would beat AT&T's prices by 5% to 35%. 
MCI’s reductions would drive down the 
cost ofa ten-minute weekend call between 
New York City and San Francisco to 
$1.71, from $1.82. Sprint, a subsidiary of 
Connecticut-based GTE, and Chicago's 
Allnet said they might cut their rates too. 

Those savings, though, will be at least 
partly offset by a long-debated federal ac- 
cess charge of $1 per month that begins 
showing up in June on phone bills of mil- 
lions of Americans. The fee will increase 
to $2 next year. The surcharge will be giv- 
en to local phone companies to help make 
up for the loss of subsidies from long-dis- 
tance service that the Bell System former- 
ly funneled to them so that they could 
keep down local phone costs 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission weighed in with still more com- 
plexities. It voted unanimously last week to 
approve a system of apportioning custom- 
ers to various long-distance services. Fol- 
lowing a plan already adopted by North- 
western Bell, local phone companies will 
be required to ask customers several times 
tochoose a long-distance carrier. Ifthey do 
not pick one, they will go into a pool that 














Telephone competition turns into toll-call chaos 


will be divided up among long-distance 
companies on the basis of the proportion of 
customers who have already decided 

The ruling was one of the most impor- 
tant since the Bell System was broken into 
eight giant pieces, leaving AT&T respon- 
sible for long distance and seven regional 
companies handling local phone traffic 
GTE Chairman Theodore Brophy react- 
ed enthusiastically. Said he: “This is the 
first step toward establishing fairness in 
the long-distance telecommunications 
market.” AT&T, though, was less than 
enthusiastic, warning that the new pro- 
cess would leave customers the victims of 
“long-distance roulette.” 

With the decision, the FCC moved the 
US. phone system a step closer to one of 


| the goals of the Bell breakup. That was to 


promote competition in the long-distance 
field by making it as easy to use new long- 
distance companies as it is to use AT&T. 
At present, an AT&T long-distance cus- 
tomer need only dial | plus the area code 
and local number. But in most areas, cus- 
tomers of competing networks must punch 
in as many as 22 numbers before reaching 
their party. Even when a connection is 
made, customers complain of erratic voice 
quality and noise, brought about some- 
times by inferior transmission equipment 

By this September, though, one-third 
of local Bell phone users must have access 
to the convenience of “1 plus,” and 100% 
of them are scheduled to get it by Septem- 
ber 1986. Last August, Charleston, W. 
Va., was the first city to convert to so- 
called equal access, and other exchanges 
are making the switch on a cumbersome 


| local basis. The procedure requires that 


telephone customers choose which of the 
long-distance services they want. 

MCI, Sprint and other competitors, 
however, claim that the process has been 


unfair. Most local Bell phone companies, | John E. Yang/Washington 
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| appeal again 





they say, merely send their customers a 
list of long-distance firms, saying that the 
firms will be reaching them about signing 
up. AT&T's rivals also claim they cannot 
obtain up-to-date customer lists from the 
company, making it difficult even to find 
out where potential clients live. Says MCI 
Spokesman Gary Tobin: “AT&T has the 
addresses, phone numbers and billing in- 
formation for every long-distance custom- 
er in the country. We're at a disadvan- 
tage.” MCT has relied heavily on TV ad 
campaigns with Comic Joan Rivers and 
others to drum up business. 

MCI says that only 20% to 40% of the 
customers eventually make a choice about 
which long-distance service to get. Most 
people have taken the easy way out by do- 
ing nothing. They are then automatically 


| assigned by the local telephone company, 


usually to AT&T. 

The FCC ruling should spread more 
phone business around to the new com- 
petitors, but it comes at a price. When the 
new companies began battling Ma Bell, 
the fees they paid to local phone compa- 
nies for access to a customer's telephone 
were less than AT&T's. Reason: the Gov- 
ernment wanted to promote competition 
But with equal access, that advantage is 
being phased out. Some smaller compa- 
nies will have to pay as much as 104% 
more for access, and profits will be 
squeezed. That could increase pressures to 
raise rates, and some long-distance carri- 
ers may not survive 


he new companies face other prob- 
lems too. In a rush to sign up new us- 
ers, they failed to run reliable credit 
checks. The result for some companies: a 
rash of unpaid bills. The new carriers do 
not have the authority to cut off all tele- 


| phone service, as Ma Bell could do before 


the breakup. One possible solution: pay- 


| ing local phone companies to collect long- 





distance bills. Sprint even has a holiday 
hangover. A California consumer group 
filed a class action last week accusing the 
company of billing phone users at rates 
higher than the promotional ones adver- 
tised for last Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. It claims the company reaped $2 
million and $4 million in overcharges 
MCI suffered a different kind of set- 
back last week. More than a decade 
ago, the firm sued AT&T over market- 
ing practices that it said hurt efforts to 
compete against the phone giant. MCI 
initially won a $600 million judgment in 
that case, which was automatically tri- 
pled under federal law to $1.8 billion 
AT&T appealed and won a new trial to 
determine the amount. Last week a jury 
decided that MCI should be paid just 
$37.8 million in damages, or $113.4 mil- 
lion after the required trebling. Small 
change indeed when compared with the 








$5.8 billion MCI had sought. This time 
neither side seems to be in a mood to 
—By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
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Boston has a tradition of aca- 
demic and athletic excellence. 
And there is no better example of 
that than Doug Flutie. Because 
when Heisman Trophy winner, 
Doug Flutie, wasn’t on the football 
field thrilling Boston fans and frus- 
trating opponents’ attempts to hit 
him, he was in the classroom hit- 
ting the books. And hitting them 
hard enough to be a Dean's List 
student and a candidate for a 
Rhodes Scholarship. 

Boston is proud of Doug Flutie 
and the tradition of excellence he 
represents. And that tradition is 
but one of the reasons Boston is 
such a desirable group meeting 
destination. For Boston has so 
much to offer. A world-class city 
where the old and the new are in 


the Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere's 
Ride, the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
It's a charming city with a strong 
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harmony. A city rich with history... 





MASSMEETINGS is a cooperative marketir 


“MEET ME IN 
MASSACHUSETTS.’ 


European flavor; in the architecture, 
the winding cobblestone streets and 
brick sidewalks of Beacon Hill, the 
picturesque waterfront with Quincy 
Market, the colorful ethnic neigh- 
borhoods. And of course the food. 
Classical French, Italian, Oriental, 
and delicious seafood. 

Boston is also a modern city 
on the move. Magnificent Copley 
Place with its exclusive shop 
boutiques, restaurants, and luxury 
hotels all in a climate-controlled 
setting complete with waterfalls 
and shimmering pools, is a 20th 
century jewel. Several luxury hotels 
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have recently been built, and more ‘ 
are on the way. When Boston's 
new state-of-the-art convention 
facility, the Hynes Convention 
Center, opens in January 1988, it 
will be the only convention center 
in the country with more than 
5,000 deluxe hotel rooms within 
walking distance. Little wonder 
that Boston has been called a 
meeting planner’s dream. 

In Boston and across Massa- 
chusetts within easy driving dis- 
tance of Boston, there is a variety 
of wonderful destinations from 
ocean resorts to mountain retrects 
to enjoy year round. All with luxu 
rious accommodations and mod 
ern facilities to make your meeting 
an unforgettable one. 

For information on having 
your group meeting or convention ‘ 
in Massachusetts, contact your 
nearest MASSMEETINGS office. 
And “Meet Me In Massachusetts.” 
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TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to Know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is 


a registered tradem 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 


ark of Royal Business Machines, Inc 
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The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

Youre tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 2246. 


ROYAL 
- BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 


A Thumper Adler Nori" Aenence Company 


When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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Muscle Man 
Nautilus is pumping profits 


j n the John Travolta film Perfect, which 
opens this week, the star once again 
plunges into the hottest craze. The movie 
takes place in a glittery jungle of Dan- 
skins and weight-lifting machines, a Los 
Angeles health club whose members pur- 
sue the perfect pecs. No one could be 
more gratified by the sight of this new 
mating ritual than Arthur 
Jones, the inventor whose 
sophisticated Nautilus ma- 
chines have turned body 
building into sweaty chic. 

Since he sold the first ma- 
chine in 1970, Jones has man- 
ufactured some 400,000 of 
the devices. The company he 
owns, Nautilus Sports/Medi- 
cal Industries (estimated 1984 
sales: $300 million), has be- 
come the leading U.S. maker 
of exercise equipment. Jones, 
however, is even more extraordinary than 
his machine. No mild-mannered tinkerer, 
the gruff and often profane tycoon rules 
an unlikely empire that includes a menag- 
erie of wild animals, two Boeing 707 jets 
and a $70 million television studio. 

Born in Arkansas and reared in Okla- 
homa, Jones claims he was precocious 
from the start and tried to run away from 
home at age eight. Although both his par- 
ents were doctors, he quit school in the 
ninth grade and began working at a vari- 
ety of jobs from welding to piloting airlin- 
ers to making wildlife films in Africa. 
“Specialization is for insects,” he snaps to- 
day. “There is no limit to my abilities. I 
can do anything and do it well if I turn my 
mind to it.” 

For more than two decades, starting 
in 1948 in a Y.M.C.A. in Tulsa, Jones toyed 
with the idea of a better way to lift 
weights. While working out with barbells, 
he concluded that they are inefficient be- 
cause they do not correctly apply resis- 
tance during an exercise. After many of 
Jones’ experimental rigs failed, the ma- 
chine that he finally displayed at a Los 
Angeles fitness show in 1970 solved the 
problem by employing oddly shaped pul- 
leys that keep a variable amount of resis- 
tance on a person's muscles during an en- 
tire exercise motion. 

Orders began pouring in for the ma- 
chine, which Jones named for the resem- 
blance of its pulleys to the outline of the 
nautilus, a type of shellfish. Devotees 
ranging from athletes to starlets claim 
that the Nautilus machine builds firm 
bodies with unbeatable speed. But skep- 
tics say that Nautilus machines fail to give 
the heart much of a workout In a report 
published in April, two researchers 
claimed that a Nautilus routine is no re- 
placement for running, swimming and 
other aerobics. 

Jones’ product line has expanded like 
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the chest of an avid body builder. Last 
year Nautilus began selling machines for 
the home, priced at $485. He now has 37 
different models for fitness centers that go 
for an average $2,640. Nautilus will 
launch a line of shoes and exercise wear 
early next year. But Jones’ highest inter- 
est lies in medicine, to which he has do- 
nated some $11 million for research. Next 
month doctors and clinics will begin re- 
ceiving a new computerized Nautilus ma- 
chine (price: $30,000) that is designed 
to aid physical therapy by measuring 
strength. 

The gravel-voiced Jones 
has none of the polish of his 
machines. He wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and ill-fitting 
pants, gulps coffee, chain- 
smokes Pall Malls and often 


UNBNS IONOTD 


Jones, inset, and his 23-year-old wife Terri 
Turning body building into chic sweat. 


totes a Colt .45. “When I was broke, I was 
crazy; now that I am rich, I am eccentric,” 
he declares. He is about 65 but refuses to 
confirm it. His motto for summing up his 
favorite pursuits: “Younger women, faster 
airplanes and bigger crocodiles.” Jones 
has had five wives, all of whom he mar- 
ried when they were between the ages of 
16 and 20. He lives with his current 
spouse Terri, 23, on his 600-acre Jumbo 
Lair spread near Ocala, Fla., which is also 
home to 90 elephants, three rhinos, a go- 
rilla, 150 snakes, 300 alligators and 400 
crocodiles. The animals come in handy 
for Jones’ research projects, which he and 
his staff conduct with no particular goal. 
“If I knew what I was going to discover, I 
wouldn't do it,” huffs Jones. “Very little in 
life happens according to plan.” But with 
his growing fortune, Jones has plans that 
tend to happen. —By Stephen Koepp. Report- 









The Big Payoff 
Settling a $4 billion quarrel 


or most people, an annual income of 

$35 million would be reason to cele- 
brate. But heirs of Billionaire Oilman J. 
Paul Getty, who died in 1976, chose to liti- 
gate instead. In a bizarre and bitter feud, 
family members sued to break up the $4 
billion trust that has been the source of 
their fortune and to remove Gordon Get- 
ty, 51,a son of J. Paul’s, as sole trustee. 

Last week, after 18 months of acrimo- 
nious court battles, family members 
agreed to settle the case. Under terms 
reached in Los Angeles, the Sarah C. Get- 
ty Trust—named for the oilman’s moth- 
er—will be split into six parts. The agree- 
ment ends Gordon Getty’s control of one 
of the largest U.S. family fortunes and di- 
vides the authority among the four 
branches of the Getty line, which includes 
26 heirs. Said Seth Hufstedler, one of 
some 20 lawyers in the landmark case: 
“Great efforts have been made toward 
family peace. The alternative is clearly 
years and years of bitter litigation.” 

The settlement was an apparent vic- 
tory for the three daughters of George 
Franklin Getty II, the eldest of Getty’s 
five sons, who died at 49 of an overdose of 
barbiturates and alcohol in 1973. The 
daughters (Anne, 32, Claire, 30, and Car- 
oline, 27, known collectively to the law- 
yers as the Georgettes) had received $35 
million annually, in contrast to the more 
than $100 million that Gordon got, and 
resented his power over the trust. 

A major issue was Gordon’s decision 
to sell the trust's 40% ownership of Getty 
Oil stock to Texaco last year as part of 
Texaco’s $10 billion acquisition of the 
Getty firm. While the sale of Getty stock 
greatly enhanced the trust’s value, the 
Georgettes argued that the deal violated 
provisions of the trust and that Gordon, 
who sings and composes opera, had 
abused his authority as sole trustee. 

Another victor was a Getty heir with 
the unlikely name Tara Gabriel Galaxy 
Gramaphone Getty, an ally of the Geor- 
gettes’ in the legal battle. Tara, the son of 
Eugene Paul Getty and grandson of 
J. Paul, turned 17 on the day the settle- 
ment was reached. The teenager stands to 
inherit a chunk of the trust's assets on the 
death of the last of J. Paul’s three surviv- 
ing sons. The settlement calls for Tara to 
begin immediately receiving $250,000 in 
annual income. 

One Getty who will receive nothing 
from the agreement is Los Angeles Busi- 
nessman Jean Ronald Getty, 56, J. Paul’s 
son by the third of his five marriages. Af- 
ter a bitter 1932 divorce from Jean Ron- 
ald’s mother, the senior Getty cut his son 
off from the family fortune. Although 
Jean Ronald's children will eventually get 
a share of the trust’s assets, their father 
will continue to receive only what J. Paul 


ed by Joseph J. Kane/Ocala allowed him: $3,000 a year. i 
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Today Sir Lancelot. Tomorrow Jesse James. W ¢ knows 
where his imagination will take him next? Remember 
all the roles he's played with Kodacolor VR 200 film. So 
sensitive it catches the detail of every colorful charac- 
ter. So sharp it can pick out mysterious shapes lurking 
in the shadows. And versatile enough to keep 

up with a four-year-old. So even when the 

light shifts or your dragonslayer won't sit 

still, you'll all live happily ever after. 
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_Back to Three Mile Island 


Since it suffered the worst nu- 
clear power accident in U.S. histo- 
ry in 1979, the Three Mile Island 
generating plant has become a 
symbol of the dangers of using 
atomic fuel to produce electricity. 
The twin reactors at the Pennsyl- 
vania site have remained shut 
since the disastrous near melt- 
down of Unit 2. The Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, in a 4-to-1 
vote, ruled last week that the GPU Nuclear Corp., which runs 
Three Mile Island, could reopen the undamaged Unit 1, which 
had no part in the accident. 

Opponents greeted the decision with protests and legal ap- 
peals. More than 80 demonstrators were arrested after some 200 
people marched outside the Three Mile Island plant to denounce 
the ruling. Pennsylvania Governor Richard Thornburgh imme- 
diately petitioned to overturn what he called a “premature and 
irresponsible” vote. The court fight could delay the reopening for 
months. 

The badly damaged Unit 2, though, will not operate again 
for at least 24% years while GPU continues its cleanup. That task 
could end up costing more than $1 billion. 
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| Shaking the Apple Tree 


Apple Computer has become the 
symbol of American entrepreneurs. In 
his tax speech last week, President 
Reagan alluded to its two founders, 
Steven Jobs and Stephen Wozniak, 
who started the firm in a garage and 
set out on a “golden future.” The Presi- 
dent may have spoken too soon. Woz- 
niak left the company in a huff in Feb- 
ruary after a disagreement over policy, 
and last week Jobs lost his position as 
director of the division that produces the company’s powerful 
and popular Macintosh computer. The move came as part of a 
major company reorganization. John Sculley, Apple’s chief ex- 
ecutive and president whom Jobs hired in 1983 from PepsiCo, 
announced the realignment of the company (fiscal 1984 sales: 
$1.5 billion). Jobs will remain chairman but will leave day-to- 
day management and assume a hazier role as the top idea man. 

The reorganization is part of Apple’s attempt to adapt to a 
sharp slump in the computer market. The company will now 
concentrate on selling machines to schools and small businesses. 
The pinch at Apple has brought changes in its freewheeling 
style. Sculley recently shut off the free fruit juice and massage 
treatments supplied to members of the Macintosh division. 








Ahazier job for Jobs 
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Debate over an Extra Mile 


After the first round of OPEC-induced oil price shocks, Con- 
gress passed a law that required U.S. automakers to build more 
fuel-efficient cars. By the close of the 1985 model year, said the 
1975 Energy Policy and Conservation Act, cars should average 
27.5 m.p.g., vs. the gas-guzzling 14 m.p.g. that was the norm 
when the law was passed. Now the September deadline looms, 

















and only Chrysler’s fleet can meet the standard. Ford's cars will 
average 25.9 m.p.g., GM’s 25.1. Technically, the two largest car- 
makers could face fines of up to $400 million in the case of GM 
and $80 million for Ford. 

Both GM and Ford claim that the ruling is an anachronism. 
Gasoline is not the $2 or $2.50 per gal. that was anticipated in 1975 
for 1985. Instead, it is around $1.20, and plentiful. Ford and GM 
want the final standard rolled back to 26 m.p.g. Says GM Chairman 
Roger Smith: “We won't pay the fine.” The company says that it 
will curtail production of larger cars that bump up the corporate 
fleet average if the law is not changed. Pressure is building in the 
Senate, though, to hold the line at 27.5 m.p.g. The Government is 
expected to decide this month whether to relax the standards. 


MERGERS ETC. 
Billion-Dollar Games 


Multibillion-dollar mergers and acquisitions used to consti- 
tute high drama in the corporate world. Today, however, these 
episodes seem to be just business as usual, Last week talk of 
mergers brewed on three major fronts. Nabisco Brands (1984 
sales: $6.3 billion) held exploratory talks with R.J. Reynolds 
(1984 sales: $13 billion). Wall Street speculates that Reynolds, 
which sells cigarettes, Kentucky Fried Chicken and Del Monte 
foods, would pay some $5.3 billion to gobble up Nabisco, king of 
the snack cupboard and maker of Oreo cookies, Ritz crackers 
and Baby Ruth candy bars. 

Meanwhile, Chrysler announced that it might acquire Gulf- 
stream Aerospace, an aircraft manufacturer, for some $640 mil- 
lion. Finally, Trans World Airlines continued to fend off a 
hostile bid from that hungry raider, Carl Icahn, who holds 
more than 26% of the outstanding TWA shares. The airline’s 
executives might try a leveraged buyout, which would in- 
volve management's borrowing money to purchase the compa- 
ny. But Eastern Airlines has said that it was considering a bid for 
TWA. According to Wall Street slang, TWA is now “in play.” 
Stay tuned. 





The Kids Are Pushed Aside 


It had to happen. The 
collective infatuation with 
the puckered face of the 
Cabbage Patch Kid is fi- 
nally faltering. Toy & Hob- 
by World magazine recent- 
ly reported that Coleco 
Industries’ cuddly doll 
($59.95) lost its position as 
the best-selling toy in the 
US., a title it had held for 16 months. The new No. | is Hasbro 
Bradley's plastic-and-metal toy robot series, the Transformers 
(average price: $12). 

Competition in the toy business is far from childlike. The ro- 
bot, introduced in April 1984, edged ahead of its rival partly be- 
cause of a heavy ad campaign coupled with a syndicated televi- 
sion show, Transformers, that features some of the 50 different 
varieties of the toy. Hasbro Bradley estimates that it will sell 
30 million robots this year, for total sales of $200 million. 

Coleco disputes the trade magazine’s findings, which were 
based on a telephone survey of 50 toy sellers. It claims still to be 
No. |. But even if sales momentum has slowed, Coleco hopes to 
build an ever growing patch of ancillary products. Toy stores 
currently stock Coleco’s Cabbage Patch doll pets (‘Koosas) and 
infant dolls (Preemies). Coming soon: a doll-size fun fur, a pet 
pony and dolls dressed in foreign garb. 








Transformers are now No. 1 
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Behavior 


A Crackdown on Ecstasy 


The DEA outlaws the country’s latest pop drug 


na claim that it delivers a gen 
tle two-to-four-hour journey that dis 
solves anxieties and leaves you relaxed 
and emotionally open, without the bad 
trips or addictive problems of other psy- 
choactive drugs. The Drug Enforcement 
Administration says MDMA, or Ecstasy as 
known the un 
controlled and rapidly spreading recre- 
ational drug that can cause 
psychosis and possibly brain 


it 1s on Streel, IS an 


Last week the DEA 
banned Ecstasy by labeling 


damage 


it with a one-year emergen 
cy Schedule I 
classification 
That listing is reserved for 
like heroin and LSD 
have a high potential 
for abuse 

The DEA acted because 
tens of of tab 
lets and capsules of MDMA 
are being sold on the street 
each month, at $8 to $20 for 
a 100-mg dose. The drug 
which seems particularly 
popular with 
dents and young profession- 


controlled- 


substance 


drugs 


which 


thousands 


college stu 
als, has spread from Califor 
and Florida to 
about 20 other states, and its 
use has been accelerating in 
the Said John Lawn, 
acting DEA administrator: “All of the evi- 
dence DEA has received shows that MDMA 
abuse has become a nationwide problem 
and that it poses a serious health threat 
Ecstasy was prohibited under the 
Controlled Substances Act of 1984, which 
allows the DEA to ban a drug temporarily 
when faced with a threat to public health 
In March the ban was used against the so 
called synthetic-heroin drug 3-methylfen 
tanyl. As a result of MDMA's classification 
which takes effect July 1, both manufac 
turers and sellers of the drug would be 
subject to fines of $125,000 and 15-year 


nia, Texas 


past few months 


prison sentences. Possession would be a 
misdemeanor 

A derivative of oil of sassafras or oil 
MDMA is known chemically 
as 3,4-methylenedioxymethamphetamine 
and is not a new drug. It was synthesized 
in 1914 by chemists who thought mistak 
enly that as a relative of amphetamine it 


might be an appetite suppressant 


of nutmeg 


Today a small but vociferous group of 


psychiatrists, psychologists and scientists 
contend that MDMA has enormous thera 
peutic potential. Says James Bakalar 
the Harvard Medical School: “I think the 
DEA’s decision is precipitate. It’s difficult 
to make a case that this is a serious threat 
to the nation’s health or safety. They 
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should wait until the research is in.’ 

MDMA boosters cite case histories to 
argue that Ecstasy can act asa catalyst in 
therapy by neutralizing emotional de- 
fenses. MDMA has been used to treat pa 
tients ranging from a painter with “art- 
ist’s block” to abused children. “In the 
proper treatment setting, it can lower a 


person’s fear of emotional injury,” de- 





DEA’s Haislip announces the ban; inset, 
MDMA pills and powder with an 0J chaser 


clares Santa Fe Psychiatrist George 
Greer, who has used MDMA with 75 pa- 
tients. “A person can think about things 
talk about things that normally would be 
too frightening to deal with 

In Massachusetts, Diane Watson 
who was dying of cancer, took the drug 
under a doctor’s supervision because she 
could not bring herself to discuss her 
illness with her family. Says she: “MDMA 
opened up a great emotional sharing.’ 
In another case, Kathy Tamm of San 
Francisco, who suffered from severe at- 
tacks of panic long after being raped 
was able, while using Ecstasy, to confront 


her memories of the assault As Tamm 
explained to her psychiatrist, “Not only 
did MDMA enable me to recover my 

















Sanity, it enabled me to recover my soul.” 

Therapists who endorse MDMA say 
that it does not produce the high of mari- 
juana, the rush of cocaine or amphet- 
amines (speed) or the hallucinations of 


LSD. Users, they say, develop a toler- 
ance for the chemical and, according to 
some therapists, do not appear to become 
addicted 

Others are not so sure. Ronald K. Sie- 
gel, a psychopharmacologist at the UCLA 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, believes that 
reactions to MDMA are unpredictable and 
not nearly so glowing as some therapists 
make out. Involuntary teeth clenching, bit- 
ing of the inside of the cheek 
increased sweating, blurred 
vision and fluctuations in 
blood pressure have occurred 
during clinical sessions, he 
points out. Says Siegel: “Peo- 
ple are trying too hard to 
make this drug into the one 
that LSD was not—a drug 
that is safe and effective and 
can be freely used and dis- 
pensed. MDMA is not it.” 

DEA Deputy Administra- 
tor Gene Haislip says that re- 
search at the University of 
Chicago has found brain 
damage resulting from a sin- 
gle dose of MDA, a hallucino- 
genic nutmeg derivative re- 
lated to Ecstasy; the two 
drugs “are believed to affect 
the brain in a similar man- 
ner,” Haislip said. Federal of- 
ficials say that drug-treat- 
ment programs around the country have 
reported “psychotic episodes” among 
MDMA users. Even the drug’s most avid 
supporters concede that there should be 
some limits on MDMA. They hope to per- 
suade the Government to place Ecstasy in 
a Schedule III classification, joining re- 
stricted drugs like codeine. Says Harvard 
Psychiatrist Lester Grinspoon: “The law 
would still have what it needs, but it 
wouldn't retard the kind of research we 
need.” 

The DEA has promised to expedite 
registration procedures so that legitimate 
research into the drug can continue, 
although therapists will no longer be 
allowed to give it to patients. Supporters 
of MDMA will be able to press their case at 
a series of hearings beginning next week 
in Los Angeles 

Should they prevail, adherents would 
still have a problem. The formula for 
MDMA is available to anyone and cannot be 
repatented. Without the assurance of prof- 
its from exclusive production, no pharma- 
ceutical company is likely to invest the mil- 
lions of dollars it takes to test any drug for 
Government approval. Notes San Francis- 
co Psychiatrist Jack Downing: “MDMA is 
an orphan that has nobody bidding to be its 
parent By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported by 
Patricia Delaney/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Education 


Classes in Coexistence 


Israeli schools teach tolerance between Arabs and Jews 





he time was 1:10 p.m. Class was sup- 

posed to have ended. But the 35 ju- 
niors at the Jerusalem high school in Isra- 
el kept firing questions at two Arab 
guests, Walid Mula and Amal Rabi, both 
of them Israelis. “I don’t see how you can 
understand the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization’s use of terror,” said one 
youngster. Replied Rabi: “I believe that 
the P.L.O. is the representative of the Pal- 
estinian people, O.K., I am part of the 
Palestinian people . . . [but] I see myself as 
a citizen of Israel entitled to equal rights.” 





separate towns and separate schools. In 
this atmosphere, Jews perceive Arabs as 
unreliable, dirty and murderous. The 
Arab bigot’s image of Jews paints them 
as arrogant, moneygrubbing. Not surpris- 
ingly, the coexistence course was not im- 
mediately popular. One early session was 
interrupted with a pupil’s shout of “Take 
the Arabs out and kill them!” 
Gradually, however, attitudes began 
| to change. The girls came around first, 
moved by written accounts of personal 
hardship experienced by Israeli Arabs 





Arabs Mula, left, and Rabi, both Israeli citizens, talk with Jewish high schoolers 


“Why,” asked another student, 
“should I accept someone like you, who 
gives legitimacy to the P.L.O. that 
wants to kill me?” Remarkably, the de- 
bate contained no animus. When class 
ended, the students agreed that they had 
learned things they did not know before 
and that the session had helped Arab and 
Jew to know each other better. 

Across Israel, such exchanges are be- 
coming increasingly common in a new 
course in coexistence called “The Arab 
Citizens of Israel.” The study program is 
designed to help defuse the hatred be- 
tween the nation’s 3.5 million Jews and 
700,000 Arab citizens. When the course, 
built upon a text written by Alouph Hare- 
ven of the Van Leer Jerusalem Founda- 
tion, and two others, was initially tested 
on about 1,000 Jewish high schoolers in 
1983-84, hostility could hardly have been 
more intense. Six wars in 37 years have 
generated over 37,000 Israeli casualties 
and many more among Arabs. No Arab 
citizen has ever been a member of the 
Cabinet. Jews and Arabs, for the most 
part, have maintained separate housing, 
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“Some girls related they had actually 
been unable to sleep after reading the 
text,” reported the teacher. Ultimately, 
both boys and girls conceded that the 
problem of Arab vs. Jew in Israel could no 
longer be ignored. 

Of course, even the program’s sup- 
porters did not expect that Arab-Jewish 
hatred could be easily remedied. A poll of 
students last fall revealed that 60% of 

| Jewish youngsters believed Arab citizens 

| did not deserve full civil rights. Many 

Arab Israelis brush off the course as to- 

kenism. “How can you teach coexistence 
in the midst of conflict?” asks one 

Nevertheless, the course has gained 
momentum: about 250 to 300 classrooms 
this past spring were alive with discussion 
among some 5,000 pupils. About 1,000 
teachers and 700 student teachers have 
been trained in handling the course, with 
another 2,300 scheduled for training in 
the coming year. Additional materials are 
now in preparation for elementary and ju- 
nior high schools. An Arab counterpart to 
the Jewish program has been prepared for 
introduction later this year. In October an 





Arab-Jewish television series modeled on 
a long-popular U.S. situation comedy, A// 
in the Family, is tentatively scheduled to 
come out over the Israel Broadcasting 
Authority, using ethnic differences as 
material for humor 
Education Director-General Eliezer 
Shmueli believes so strongly in the coexis- 
tence course that it has been made part of 
the regular school curriculum. “We don’t 
have all the answers,” Shmueli says, “but 
let us discuss, scream, shout, and let us get 
to know each other.” That has been pre- 
cisely the effect of the civics program, as 
exemplified by a three-day trip last 
month by Arab students to the town of 
Sderot, where they stayed with Jewish 
families. “We feel comfortable enough 
with one another to speak openly,” says 
Revital Levy, 17, about her new Arab | 
friends. “I think that our changed attitude 
will filter down through the whole 
school.” Hareven, for one, passionately 
hopes so. “The worst thing for us,” 
he says, “is to raise a generation of 
ignoramuses.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by | 
Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 
| 


Smart Swaps 


A novel scholarship plan 


B* bearded V.R. (“Swede”) Roskam 
was even more ebullient than usual. 
“Everybody wins!” he boomed two weeks 
ago, as he was announcing next year’s re- 
cipients of some 50 college scholarships 
from his own imaginative, nonprofit en- 
terprise. The organization, which he set 
up two years ago in Glen Ellyn, IIL, is 
called Assistance Ltd. Roskam, an indus- 
trial sales executive with a soft spot for 
small private colleges and young scholars 
looking for help, finds a school that needs 
equipment. Then he talks corporations 
into donating excess equipment as tax-de- 
ductible gifts. The colleges in turn arrange 
for scholarships equaling the value of the 
gifts to high school graduates from low- 
income families. 

The Monsanto Co. of St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, has come up with more than 
$143,000 in office equipment, laboratory 
gear and other products. Allied Van Lines 
has donated haulage of 40 shipments of 
materials from Monsanto and other com- 
panies to schools like John Brown Uni- 
versity in Siloam Springs, Ark. So far Ros- 
kam has wheeled and dealed in 21 states 
to produce 200 scholarships. One recipi- 
ent is Derrick Towns, 19, a freshman at 
Chicago’s North Park College. Could 
Towns have made it to school without As- 
sistance Ltd,? “I'd be working at a Burger 
King, maybe, or anything I could get,” he 
replies. Another big winner: Roskam, 
who just learned that Assistance Ltd. this 
month will receive a special citation from 
President Reagan’s program for private 
sector initiatives = 
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Law 


Less Dignity, More Hustle 


Lawyer ads get a new boost from the high bench 


g uddenly. the lawyers seem to be ev 
erywhere. On prime-time and late- 
night television, on radio, in the newspa 
blast of advertising is in- 
creasingly tough to tune out. “Injuries 
call us first.” “You may be entitled to 
money damages Dial L-A-W-Y-E-R-S.” 
While traditional practitioners shudder, 
the U.S. Supreme Court is not flinching, 
and last week it seemed to guarantee that 
the barrage will become heavier 
Expanding on decisions dating back 
to 1977, the high court ruled 5 to 3 thata 
state may not ban nondeceptive adver- 


pers, the 


tisements even when the attorney is solic- 
iting clients with very specific legal prob- 
lems. Columbus Lawyer Philip Zauderer 
had been reprimanded by the Ohio Su- 
preme Court for placing a series of modest 
newspaper ads in 1982 that showed a line 
ng of the Dalkon Shield IUD. Zau 
r’s text said the device was alleged to 
injuries and other health 
problems for women and suggested that 











have caused 


victims could still sue, even though the de- 
vice had been off the market for 


years 





Zauderer eventually filed lawsuits for 106 
women who read the ads 

The U.S. Supreme Court held that 
this kind of case-specific solicitation 
though forbidden by the Ohio bar's long- 
Standing ethical tenets, is “commercial 
speech” protected by the First Amend- 
ment. Advertisements, wrote Justice By- 
ron White for the majority, are not com 
parable to face-to-face 
clients, which can be prohibited because it 
is “rife with possibilities for overreaching 

and outright fraud.” The court reject- 
ed the contention that ads like Zauderer’s 
will “stir up litigation” unnecessarily 

That our citizens have access to their civ- 

il courts is not an evil to be regretted 
said White. “The state is not entitled to 
interfere with that access by denying its 
citizens accurate information about their 
legal rights 

On a related question, the 
court ruled that a state can require a law 
yer to provide the public with more infor- 
mation to prevent advertising deception 
By a 6-to-2 vote, it upheld Ohio's repri 





second 


solicitation of 









Hyatt filming a pitch last week 


mand of Zauderer for failing to explain in 
his ads that while no legal fees would be 
the client might still be !ia- 
costs incurred in pursuing 


owed if he lost 
ble for 
the lawsuit 

On balance 
lawyers and 


other 


itis a big victory for both 


consumers,” exulted Wash 
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ington Public Interest Attorney Alan 
Morrison, who argued Zauderer’s case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Consumers do 
seem to get benefits from ads. “Where 
there is lots of advertising, fees are lower,” 
asserts Steven Cox, an economics profes- 
sor at Arizona State University, who con- 
ducted a six-city study of lawyer advertis- 
ing funded by the National Science 
Foundation in 1981-82. A larger 1982 
study for the Federal Trade Commission 
compared legal costs in 17 cities. For such 
matters as simple wills, uncontested di- 
vorces and unopposed personal bankrupt- 
cies, consumers stood to save anywhere 
from 5% to 11% in the cities where ads 
were most freely allowed. Cox cautions, 
however, that the lower rates were not al- 
ways found at the firms that advertised 
Some evidence suggests that lower- 
cost lawyers tend to spend less time on 
a case, but a study published in 1979 in 
the American Bar Foundation Research 
Journal found that the quality of work at 
high-volume, heavily advertised firms 
was as good as, and sometimes better 
than, that of conventional firms. 
Advertising has been particularly im- 
portant to ambitious interstate giants of 
McLawyering like Jacoby & Meyers (140 
offices in six states) and Hyatt Legal Ser- 
vices (161 in 20 states and the District of 
Columbia). Both are planning to expand, 
and will look with new interest at the 
many states, like Ohio, where restrictive 
ad policies may now be in jeopardy. Says 











Clown Prince Hur in his new commercial 


Legal Entrepreneur Joel Hyatt, 34; “Be- 
cause of the new decision, we are likely to 
be bolder on that score.” 

Whatever the gains from the in- 
creased opportunity to advertise, most at- 
torneys continue to regard the practice as 
distasteful and undignified. An A.B.A 








Journal study found that in 1984 only 
13% of the attorneys surveyed placed ads 
of any kind; in 1979 the figure was 7% 
Ads range in tone from the discreet, al- 
most public-service messages on a Phila- 
delphia classical-music station by Rawle 
& Henderson, the nation’s oldest firm, to 
the outrageous grabbers of Ken Hur of 
Madison, Wis., the acknowledged “clown 
prince of adtorneys.” The 300-lb. Hur’s 
most famous TV commercial features him 
in bejeweled scuba gear climbing out of a 
lake and urging those who are “in over 
their heads” to seek bankruptcy counsel- 
ing at his Legal Clinic. His next TV offer- 
ing will show a condemned prisoner (Hur) 
being asked, “Any last words, my son?’ 
Hur turns to the camera and answers, “I 
should have called the Legal Clinic.” 

Advertising’s defenders say that the 
old starchy ways served a limited clien- 
tele. “Blue-collar people with an injury 
feel more comfortable about calling when 
they've watched an ad,” says Miami's 
Philip Auerbach. His firm spends $3 mil- 
lion annually on advertising and gets back 
eight times that much in resulting fees 
That kind of return, added to last week’s 
Supreme Court decision, bodes ill for 
those already tired of listening to lawyer 
pitchmen. “The only way to sell legal 
ads,” warns Auerbach, “is to beat the cli- 
ents over the head so they scream your 
name in their sleep.’’ —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York, with other 
bureaus 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


lease try Carlton. 
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DODGE LANCER ES. A TOTALLY SEATS FOLDED DOWN. IN SHORT, ‘ 
NEW PERFORMANCE SEDAN. IT’S LANCER OFFERS JUST ABOUT 
POWERED BY A 2.2 LITER, ELEC- EVERYTHING. AND THAT INCLUDES 
\. TRONICALLY FUEL-INJECTED A STANDARD 5 YEAR/50,000 MILE 
ENGINE WITH AVAILABLE TURBO- PROTECTION PLAN* 
\ CHARGING. IT HANDLES SUPERBLY DODGE LANCER ES. SEE YOUR 
\ WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, A DODGE DEALER ABOUT BUYING OR 
\. PRECISION BALANCED SPORT LEASING* THIS REMARKABLE 
\ SUSPENSION, AND QUICK RATIO NEW EXPERIENCE IN SEDAN 
POWER STEERING. ITS INTERIOR DRIVING. 
SEATS FIVE AND INCLUDES 
RECLINING BUCKET SEATS, ELEC- 
TRONIC INSTRUMENTATION, AND 
AN AM/FM STEREO RADIO. IN BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
BACK, LANCER LOOKS LIKE A 
SEDAN, BUT HAS A CONCEALED 
\ FIFTH DOOR THAT OPENS TO 
\. ACCOMMODATE UP TO 42 CUBIC 
\. FEET OF CARGO WITH THE REAR 





\. AN AMERICAN 
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She is the Statue of Liber- 
ty’s spirited older sister, and the 
time has come for her too to get 
a new look. Lissome, dauntless 
Marianne has aroused French 
patriotic passions since she be- 
came the symbol of the Repub- 
lic in the 1850s. For the past 20 
years, 60s Siren Brigitte Bardot 
has served as the real-life inspi- 
ration for the scantily clad 


Deneuve as the nouvelle Marianne 


Marianne statues that adorn 
many a town hall. But in a new 
poll, the French bade bye-bye 
to “B.B.” and picked an updat- 
ed model: Actress Catherine 
Deneuve, 41. “A return to classi- 
cism,” proclaimed a Le Monde 
commentator. Deneuve was 
coolly but clearly pleased. “I 














never thought, not even for a 
day, that I would one day em- 
body the Republic,” she said. 
This month she will head a jury 
to choose a sculptor to create 


the new version of the nation- | 


al figurehead. Lucky sculptor. 
Lucky France 


When Terry Fox, who lost a 
leg to cancer, started a 1980 
run across Canada to raise 
money for research, no one 
was more profoundly affected 
than Steve Fonyo, a boy from 
Vernon, B.C., who had also lost 


a leg to the disease. Fox raised | 


more than $20 million before 
the spreading cancer ended his 
run; he died in 1981. But his 
spirit lived, as 14 months ago 
in St. John’s, Nfid.. Fonyo 
dipped his toe into the Atlantic 
and embarked on his own 
“journey for lives.” Last week, 
after grinding down 4,924 
miles, 17 pairs of running shoes 
and six artificial legs, Fonyo 
hobbled onto a red carpet at 
a Vancouver Island beach, 
poured a jigger of Atlantic 
water into the Pacific and 
shouted, “Yahoo, I’ve done it!” 
The run (actually he plants his 
artificial leg then swings his 
good leg in a hopping double 
step) has already raised nearly 
$10 million. At a rally early 
last week, Fonyo, 19, talked 
about when he was twelve and 
learned of his illness: “I cried 
at night and I cried in the day 
But I didn’t give up. Don’t you 
give up. All you’ve got to do 
is keep going, keep plugging 
away.” Even a continent can 
be conquered 


. 


Patti and Sam Frustaci heading home eight days after the big birth 
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Going the distance: an exultant Fonyo making a Pacific splash 


Hand in hand and smiling 
hopefully last week as they left 
St. Joseph Hospital in Orange, 
Calif., Patti and Samuel Frustaci 
could hardly have been any- 
thing but quintessentially 
proud parents. Though two of 
their seven tiny infants had not 
survived the largest U.S. multi- 
ple birth ever, the remaining 
five were clinging to life and 
now have names. Previously 
dubbed babies A to E, they are 
Patricia Ann, James Martin, Ste- 
phen Earl, Bonnie Marie and Rich- 
ard Charles. “They're beauti- 
ful,’ said Mrs. Frustaci. “I just 
hope they live.” All have a bet- 
ter than fifty-fifty chance of 
survival. But James Martin 
and Bonnie Marie still have se- 
rious lung problems, and none 
of the five yet weighs more 
than 29 oz. (An optimum new- 
born weight is 8 Ibs.) They will 
not be following Mom home 
for at least three months 


He has a reputation for en- 


| joying life in the fast lane, but 


last week Danny Sullivan was 
driving there, as he survived a 
harrowing 360° spinout to win 
the Indianapolis 500. “I’ve had 
spins before, and I’ve gotten 


| away with some of them,” he 











1 Wag Oe 





said a few days after smoking 
to victory 2.5 sec. ahead of 
Mario Andretti. A sometime 
magazine model and former 


| New York City taxi driver, 


Sullivan, 35, popped up in 


@< 





Manhattan for a post-Indy lap 
| inacab. He complains that his 
go-go playboy image is blown 
out of proportion. “Everyone 
talks about the glamour life of 
racing,” he says. “I play hard, 


but I work hard too.” It’s 
just that he does it all at around 
200 m.p.h 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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“The Canvas Is the Night” 


Once a visual vagrant, neon has a stylish new glow 


ot pink flowers illuminate the De 

Luxe Antique and Contemporary. A 
few blocks away, a ruby red couple sizzles 
in a clothing-store window. And across 
the street, Rocket Video glows brightly 
This is Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles, 
and so striking are the electric patterns 
stitched across the night that passing cars 
slow down for a better view. The attrac- 
tion? Nifty new neon signs 

Little more than a decade ago, neon 
was considered a visual vagrant, synony- 
mous with tacky retailing and seamy 
night life. Now it is going through an ef- 
florescence. Boutiques and malls through- 
out the US. are aglow with it. In the 
hands of architects, sculptors and even 
film directors, it is being put to complex 
and dazzling new uses. “Neon can be cool 
and elegant,” says Paul Barrend, show- 
room manager of a Chicago neon work 
shop called Light & Space De- 
sign, “or it can be wild and 
vibrant. It calls attention.” 

Increasingly, the attention 
is favorable. “The Magic of 
Neon,” a photographic exhibit 
mounted by the Smithsonian 
Institution, has been touring 
the country for 21 months, and 
a book with the same title by 
the show's curator, Design 
Writer Michael Webb, has 
gone to a second printing. At 
the Chicago Museum of Con- 
temporary Art, after a board- 
room battle over its appropri- 
ateness, a pink neon street sign 
was installed in place of the 
museum's Plexiglas one. “Af- 
ter all,” says Board President 


The demand is so great that the 
number of neon workshops in the nation 
has risen from fewer than 500 ten years 
ago to more than 1,000 (although that 
is still below the pre-World War II total 
of 1,500). The upswing is more than fash- 
ionable nostalgia. “This is not a fad,” 
says Jeff Friedman, president of Manhat- 
tan’s Neon City, which has such clients 
as Bloomingdale’s and Haagen-Dazs ice 
cream parlors. “It’s becoming a necessi- 
ty for business, especially storefronts.” 
Most workshops cannot keep up with or 
ders, and not only because their busi- 
ness is growing. The problem: finding 
enough skilled craftsmen. Neon cannot 
be mass-produced; each piece of tubing 
must be heated and then bent by hand 
There are only a few hundred neon arti- 
sans left in the country, and their 
average age is 50. Now, however, a dozen 





Helyn Goldenberg, “we are a 
contemporary institution 





0 Top left, Michael Webb; bottom 


Salvaging some of America’s ‘cultural icons.” 


Glowing examples: Zimmerman’s Los Angeles Bicentennial “cake” and Augusta's Elvis Machine flank Melrose Avenue signs 





The 1946 animated classic that stood near San Diego State University 


schools have opened to train newcomers 

Architects are turning to neon to or- 
nament postmodern designs, especially 
by tracing structural shapes and high- 
lighting details. Slender ribs of blue neon 
provide elegant illumination for the walk- 
way of a building in New York City’s fi- 
nancial district. Uptown, Steven Panzar- 
ino, a New York City architect, is using 
neon for elevator indicator lights, re- 
cessed into the walls of a lobby. Says he 
“We use it to enhance colors or show off a 
corner. You can bend it to design your 
own light. It gives off a mystical, ethereal 
quality.” 

It also casts a new light on urban gen- 
trification by baby boomers and yuppies 
Long favored in discos and nightclubs, 
neon is now the fashionable accompani- 
ment to monkfish and Moussy. A welter of 
tubes puts the zing in San Diego’s Fat City 
restaurant, highlighting 1950s artifacts for 
the young crowd. At Ichabod’s, a trendy 
West Side Manhattan eatery that opened 
in March, the visual draw is an imposing 
Ionic column swathed in blue neon 
“Neon is big with the more 
hip,” says Chicago Interior 
Designer Laura L. Pedian, 
who did the Wells Street Jour- 
" nal, a local restaurant, in rest- 
ful blue and gold. “It’s part of | 
what's happening today.” 

The current boom in neon 
brings its history full circle 
Although the process of pass- 
ing an electric charge through | 
a gas such as neon or argon in- 
side a sealed glass tube had | 
been known for some time, it 
became commercially viable 
in 1910, when a French inven- 
tor named Georges Claude 
developed a long-life elec- 
trode. One early practical ap- 
plication: a giant white Cin- 
zano sign over the chimneys 
of Paris. After being intro- 
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right, Bob Sacha 
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duced into the US. in 1923, neon flour- 
ished for nearly two decades, especially as 
an accent for fantasies: movie houses, 
cocktail lounges, casinos. In the 1950s, 
when television took visual advertising 
from rooftops to the living room, neon be- 
gan blinking out. It was left to a few dedi- 
cated preservationists around the country 
to salvage classic signs. A San Diego 
group rescued endangered examples like 
a 6,000-sq.-ft. marquee from a local drive- 
in theater. “They are cultural icons,” says 
Lili Lakich, founder of the 34-year-old 
Museum of Neon Art in Los Angeles 
where 33 vintage signs are currently dis- 
played. “They're the new ruins.” 

Neon has become a museum item in 
another sense as well. Starting with pop 
art, sculptors have been exploring its ex 
pressive possibilities. The artist who calls 
herself Chryssa has used neon in major 
pieces since the 1960s. Last year Artist 
Stephen Antonakos created two monu- 
mental 96-ft: by 12-ft. abstract neon walls 
of apple green, red-orange, pink and blues 
inside the Tacoma Dome, a sports arena 
Artist Joe Augusta, who is also a tube 
bender, shapes masklike faces like Elvis 
Machine in startling colors, and Los An- 
geles Artist Eric Zimmerman made a 
playful neon birthday cake for the city’s 
1981 bicentennial. ‘Neon is the strongest, 
most direct form of illustration,” argued 
Artist Larry Rivers in Rudi Stern’s 1979 
book Let There Be Neon.” And the canvas 
is the night.” 


eon has also been employed on 

Broadway (in Chicago, Sophisticated 
Ladies) to evoke bygone eras and in films 
to fulfill the future. In the age of laser 
beams and computer-generated graphics, 
Neon Artist Larry Albright simulated in- 
tergalactic weaponry and UFOs for Bar- 
tlestar Galactica, Star Trek and Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind 

Ironically, the U.S. may have lost its 
standing as the world’s prime outdoor 
neon user. That honor may now go to 
Japan, for elaborateness if not footage 
Stern, the U.S.’s foremost neon historian 
and owner of Let There Be Neon, a Man- 
hattan studio that designs for clients such 
as CBS and Sony, has seen international 
interest change even America’s use of the 
form. Says he: “Times Square today is 
there for the Japanese chairman of the 
board who looks up from his limousine 
and feels that his product has arrived in 
the U.S. market.” 

In Las Vegas, whose towering, gran- 
diose signs Writer Tom Wolfe once char- 
acterized as “Boomerang Modern” and 
“Flash Gordon Ming-Alert Spiral,” neon 
has not faded. The skyline remains an 
electric testimony to a raw and rambunc- 
tious American spirit. With its arrival 
elsewhere in so many shops and galleries 
and trendy fagades, neon, which after all 
is the Greek word for new, seems to have 
found a means of staying that way. The 
medium has learned to bend with chang- 
ing tastes —By J.D. Reed. Reported by 
Meg Grant/Los Angeles and Laura Lépez/ 
New York with other bureaus 
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Filling out nostalgia with 1958 Cadillac doors at Fat City restaurant 





Attracting urbanites at Ichabod’s 
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The Sharing of the Green 








Mi Leon Carr is the best at his po- 
sition in the history of the National 
Basketball Association. His position is the 
end of the bench, not far from the end of 
the line. “But it isn’t just a bench,” he in- 
sists. “It’s the Boston Celtics’ bench. It’s a 
throne.” To say the least, this attitude an- 
noys opposing fans, who are used to brood- 
ers at the ends of benches. And the fans are 
right to be bothered by M.L. Carr, worry- 
ing his white towel at them like a red cloth 
ata bull. Even more than Larry Bird, Rob- 
ert Parish or Danny Ainge, 
he represents what the Los 
Angeles Lakers ought to fear 
may be at work again this 
week. It is commonly called 
the Celtic Mystique. 

The final best-of-seven 
play-off—entitled “What is 
so rare as a basketball game 
in June?”’—opened last week 
| with a thunderous 148-114 
Celtics victory in their mal- 
odorous North Station gym, 
| where the air is as close as 
the players, and signs on the 
beer stands caution: SOBRI- 
ETY IS NO ACCIDENT. Nei- 
ther is the Celtics’ practical 
possession of this sport. Bos- 
ton aside, no team has re- 
peated an N.B.A. champi- 
onship in over 30 seasons 
Even the Celtics have not 
done it since 1969, the 
year that Lakers Center 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar left 
UCLA. Now Jabbar leads the 
league in tenure and ton- 
sure, but no longer rebound- 
ing. And despite his 109-102 
rebound in Game 2, the 
Celtics were having an un- 
usually hard time casting 
themselves as underdogs in 
pursuit of a second straight title, a 16th 
overall 

How they get to be the underdogs ev- 
ery year is a mystery on the order of how 
Trader Red Auerbach got Scott Wedman 
for Darren Tillis a couple of seasons ago, 
and how Coach K.C. Jones got a former 
All-Star like Wedman to play a character 
part. Wedman took eleven shots in the se- 
ries opener, including four from 3-point 
range, and made them all. Then he re- 
turned to his seat next to Carr, who says, 
“It’s amazing what everyone can accom- 
plish when nobody cares who gets the 
credit.” Carr was a star in the league once 
himself, but before that, literally years be- 
fore putting on “these funny-looking 
green shoes,” he was a Celtic. 

“He just had a winning way about 
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Passing it on in Boston, going for two straight 


him,” recalls Auerbach, who had no open- 
ings at forward in 1973, when Carr was 
drafted by Kansas City out of Guilford Col- 
lege in North Carolina and briskly cut 
“Red called me a couple of days later and 
said, ‘Hey, we don’t have a space for you 
now, but you're going to be a Celtic some- 
day.’ I didn’t want to spend a life, like so 
many others, chasing a dream. But that told 
me something was there. A little later Red 
placed me on a team in Israel, the Sabras, 
and I stayed one cherished year.” Put less 





Carr T worrying the Lakers from his throne and, however briefly, on the floor 
Even headed home for three, Los Angeles faced the Celtics’ mystique 


| year, but Bird was on the way. Since then, | 





Boston had won only 29 of 82 games that 


through six seasons of diminishing play- 
ing time, Carr has never known anything 
but fulfillment 

Many veterans have been smitten this 
way. Before Paul Silas reached Boston, he 
was the first solid brick in the foundation 
of the Phoenix Suns, and after Silas de- 
parted four years later, he helped Seattle 
win a World Championship. But in re- 
tirement he thinks of himself as a Celtic 
Bailey Howell may have been a better 
player in Detroit and Baltimore, but he 





| 


| is a Celtic. Though Wayne Embry was 


just a momentary understudy for Bill 
Russell in Boston, it is as if he never 


| cared about having started all those years 


in Cincinnati. Carr reasons, 
“Everybody in sports is on 
an ego trip to a certain 
degree. We all grew up be- 
ing patted on the head 
and pampered and told how 
great we were. But when you 
get into that green shirt, 
even if you were a shooter, 
you become a passer 

“Bob Cousy and Bill 
Sharman passed it on to 
K.C. and Sam Jones, and 
they passed it on to John 
Havlicek and Jo Jo White, 
and some day Larry Bird 
and Kevin McHale will have 
to pass it on too, That’s what 
I'm doing now. I'm 34, still 
competitive in practice, still 
running as hard as I can, 
pushing players from behind 
but without causing them to 
look over their shoulders. It’s 
just my turn to pass it on.” 

Even Bird comes back to 
the bench sometimes and 
hears, “Hey, we don’t need 
that shot.” Celtics can talk to 
one another this way. Says 
Carr: “Someone might tell 
me, “You're goofing around 
too much. Cool it.’ O.K. But 
we're together slam-dunking 








sentimentally by Auerbach, “I tried to hide | the ball with Parish, together stealing it 


M.L. in Israel, but the American Basketball 
Association found him.” 


i amed to the A.B.A. All-Rookie team 
in St. Louis during the last premerger 
year, Carr next moved to Detroit. No Pis- 
ton was more aptly surnamed, and none 
had a finer sense of mischief. Tweaking a 
fashion of the times, Carr announced that 
he was changing his name to Abdul Auto- 


| mobile. But after three years of only per- 


sonal prosperity, he felt somberly incom- 
plete. “I was second or third in minutes 
played, averaging 18 or 19 points a game. 
Statistically everything was right. But I 
wanted to be a winner. I went free agent 
and, though New York offered the most 
money, I guess I needed to be a Celtic.” 





| with Dennis Johnson. And when Bird goes 


off on one of his games, we're excited for 
ourselves.” 

In eight championship finals against 
Boston, the Lakers have won none. | 
Three middle games now in Los Ange- 
les are a welcome scheduling innovation 
this year. When the surrounding is 
friendly, and most things go well, the 
Lakers can be a wonderful team. They 
tore through the Celtics there during the | 
season, though Carr came off the bench 
at the end to throw in some 3-pointers 
that brought a smile to Bird even in 





defeat. He shook his head. “What a 
teammate,” he said. Bird did not say 
player. “Boy, what a teammate.” What 


a compliment — By Tom Callahan 
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Show Business 


Scene from Music in the Air at Town Hall: sophisticated hummability, dramatic anchors 


Can’t Help Lovin’ Those Tunes 


Jerome Kern's centenary is celebrated from Britain to Broadway 


Foren this week’s meager Tony awards 
in the Broadway musical category. It 
has actually been a wonderful year for mu- 
sicals. Indeed, with just a little stretching 
of the Tony rules, a whole stageful of prizes 
could have been bestowed. Best new musi- 
cal: Zip! Goes a Million. Best actress: Judy 
Kaye as the Gay Nineties chanteuse in 
Sweet Adeline. Best supporting actress 
Jane Connell as the inebriated Quaker 
auntin Oh, Boy! Best eccentric dance: Mia 
Dillon for her daft balloon ballet in Music 
in the Air. Best orchestrations: John 
McGlinn for Leave It to Jane. Best book 
and lyrics: Guy Bolton and P.G. Wode 
house for Oh, Lady! Lady! Best composer 
Jerome Kern, for all of the above 

If the names and titles are unfamiliar, 
it is because the shows were produced a 
few blocks from the hoopla of Broadway 
on the concert stages of Carnegie Recital 
Hall and Town Hall. Five of the musicals 
opened originally on Broadway between 
1917 and 1932; the sixth, Zip! Goes a Mil- 
lion, closed out of town in 1919 (and thus 
could have been eligible in the Tonys 
“new musical” category). All have a witty 


ebullience that would merit revival even if 


they did not boast some unforgettable 
songs: I've Told Every Little Star, Till the 
Clouds Roll By, Bill, The Song Is You, We 
Belong Together, dozens more. But the mu- 
sic is precisely the reason these delightful 
shows have returned to the spotlight. For 
this is Jerome Kern's centenary, which 
has cued a celebration that promises to last 
all year and spill over national borders 
In the US., the party began in January 
(Kern's 100th birthday was the 27th) when 
the Postal Service issued a new 22¢ stamp 
| in his honor. It has kept rolling along with 
concerts, radio and TV tributes, and retro- 
spectives of Kern films from Show Boat to 
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Swing Time. This week marks the premiere 
of an off-Broadway revue, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen Jerome Kern, which spans the 
composer's career from the turn of the cen- 
tury to his death in 1945. In Britain, where 
the composer met his first stage success 
(and his only wife), three more revues are 
wending their way toward the West End 
In the past two years, half a dozen new 
Kern LPs have been released; recent inter- 
preters of his songs include Joanne Wood- 
ward, Kiri Te Kanawa and, mewling Al/ 
the Things You Are, Michael Jackson. Most 
of the tributes, though, are lovingly appro- 
priate. They serve less to revive Kern’s 
music than to offer proof of its enduring 
vitality 

Unlike many Broadway composers of 
Kern’s day who scrambled to success out 
of tenements on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side, he was born in a comfortable mid- 
town apartment, the son of a German- 
Jewish stabler. Young Jerry would never 
be the businessman his father hoped for 
Sent out to purchase two pianos, the lad re- 
turned with 200. But he must have known 
his future would have more to do with sil- 
ting at pianos than haggling over them. He 
spent his 17th birthday attending a com- 
munity-theater premiere of his own musi- 
cal, a parody of Uncle Tom's Cabin. By the 
time he was 20 he had placed songs in both 
Broadway and West End shows. From 
then on, his personal life was happily un- 
eventful (“I am a first-class stuffed shirt,” 
he once said), while his professional life 
was one of unbounded energy and origi- 
nality. In 1917 alone, Kern composed the 
scores for five musicals 

This was the period of Kern's “Prin- 
cess Theater musicals,” written with 
Wodehouse (pre-Jeeves) and Bolton. Ata 
time when Continental operettas were all 


the rage, these “midget musical come- 
dies" —airy, brash and daringly Ameri- 
can—created a theatrical revolution to a 
ragtime beat. They set the tone and tempo 
on Broadway for the next decade and be- 
yond. When the style changed. it was 
again Kern who reshaped it, along with 
Oscar Hammerstein II. Their 1927 Show 
Boat, with its sweeping seriousness and its 
near operatic transformation of blues and 
folk music, paved the Great White Way 
for Porgy and Bess, Oklahoma!and West 
Side Story 

Kern’s songs became standards on 
their own sophisticated hummability 
Cant Help Lovin’ Dat Man, Long Ago and 
Far Away, Lovely to Look At, Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes and Who? continue to be 
sung in city parks and shower stalls by 
folks who neither know nor care what 
musical produced the tunes. Yet Kern re- 
alized better than anyone else that the 
melodic drama in so many of his songs 
of which the majestic cresting chorus of 
Ol’ Man River is the most famous exam- 
ple—demanded a dramatic anchor only 
the lyric theater could provide. Of the 
thousand or so songs he 
composed, the only fa- 
miliar one not written for 
a show or movie was The 
Last Time 1 Saw Paris 
He mercilessly cut any 
song that did not fit its 
situation. Conversely, he 
was a great hoarder and 


tinkerer. Alter just a few 
bars of Till the Clouds 
Roll By and presto! it 


becomes Look for the Sil- 
ver Lining. Invert the 
melody, depress the tem- 
po and voila! the Cotton 
Blossom theme from Show Boat ts alche- 
mized into Ol’ Man River 

Kern's itch to change and perfect is 
the mark of a meticulous craftsman. It is 
genius, though, that etches his tunes tn the 
memory. Composer Alec Wilder, in his 
1972 study American Popular Song, sin- 
gled out Kern for exemplifying “the pure, 
uncontrived melodic line more character- 
istically than any other writer of Ameri- 
can theater music.” To listen to a Kern 
tune like They Didnt Believe Me is to real- 
ize how elegantly it obeys the laws of melo- 
dy and mathematics: each succeeding 
phrase is both surprising and inevitable. In 
that one song, written for the 1914 show 
The Girl from Utah, Kern virtually created 
the prototype for the modern American 
ballad. From that moment (when his mu- 
sic was already entrancing a couple of 
teenagers named Richard Rodgers and 
George Gershwin) to this (when Compos- 
ers Stephen Sondheim and Milton Babbitt 
have written appreciations of his work), 
Kern’s revolution has continued unsi- 
lenced. It should last for another hundred 
years, and maybe for as long as anyone can 
carry a tune 





By Richard Corliss 
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Diet Quiz *5 





Which has less calories and alcohol: y | 
1. LJ 5 oz. white wine? 
2.) 5 oz. Bacardi rum and OJ? (LGHE Dk 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. orange juice) 





SILVER LABEL 
2). 








BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED ©1985 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC. MIAMI. FL RUM 80 PROOF 


A 5-0z. serving of white wine Surprise! Based on data from 

contains 121 calories on average the same source, a drink made 

according to U.S. Dept. of Agri- of 1 02. 80-proof Bacardi rum 

culture data. And its alcohol and 4 oz. orange juice also has 

content is about 12'2%. about 121 calories. But its alcohol 
content is only 8%. And its taste 
is sensational, So with Bacardi 
and OJ, you've 


got a winner. 









The IBM 


Personal Computer AT. 





Hold on to your hat. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT (for Advanced 
Technology) is based on the advanced 80286 16-bit 
microprocessor. This remarkable computer will 
run many of the programs written for the IBM PC. 
up to three times faster, You'll be able to recalculate 
large spreadsheets in seconds and retrieve files in a 
flash. And it’s ideal for IBM ‘TopView. the new kind of 
software program that lets you run and “window™ 
several other programs at once. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT has got the 
power (and price) to surprise you. In many ways. 





Compatibility. expandability. 
networking too. 


With the IBM Disk Operating System. the IBM 
Personal Computer AT can use many programs 
from the fastest-growing library in the personal 
computer software industry. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT is also available 
with up to3 million bytes of user memory to run 
multiuser, multitasking operating systems such 
as XENIX™. Volume upon volume of information is 
available at your fingertips. You can customize 
your system to store up to 20.000 pages of infor- 
mation at one time. And its keyboard helps you use 
all of this computing power more easily. 

This member of the IBM PC Family is a powerful 
stand-alone computer that can also be both the 


Discover the most powertul 





















primary file server and a station on your network. 
With the IBM PC Network (which is so easy to 








' IBM Personal Computer AT Specifications | 

| User Memory Diagnostics | 

| 256K8-3MB* Power-on self-testing® | 

! Microprocessor Parity checking* | 

| 16/24-bit 80286* CMOS configuration table with y 
Real and protected modes battery backup* | | 

- Auxiliary Memory Languages ; j 

| | 2MB and 360KB diskette 3ASIC. Pascal. FORTRAN. APL 

' jrives® Macr bier, COBOL 

| 20MB fixed disk drive* Printers 

MB ximumM auxiliary Supports attachment of seria 

memory® nd paraliel device 

, Keyboard Permanent Memory 

| arged enter and shift key (ROM) 64KB 

; 8 y Clock/calendar with battery* 

| foot cord* Color/Graphics 

) Car k, nu k and ser Text Mode | 

" lock jicator ifapr Mode | 

| Display Screen Communications | 

| 18M Monochror Color 2S.232.C interfa 

| Display Networking 

| Operating Systems High-performar high-capacity 

1 DOS 3.0, XENIX® F X11 tation on tt Network® 

! *Advar 4 Features for Per 
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connect you can do it yourself), the IBM Personal 
Computer AT can share information with IBM PCs, 
PC/XTs and IBM Portable PCs. 





Get a hands-on. hats-off 
demonstration. 


The IBM Personal Computer AT has the power: 
compatibility and expandability many PC users 
need, al a very appealing price. 

For more information contact your authorized 
IBM PC dealer. IBM Product Center or IBM 
marketing representative. For a store near you 
call 1-800-447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii call 
1-800-447-0890, SSS S 
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personal computer IBM has ever made. 
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Cracks, sudden bumps and cavernous pot- 
holes exact a terrible toll from tires. 


But the Goodyear Vector is engineered to 
ra help meet the challenges of today’s roads. 
Its backbone of belted steel helps 
& resist the punishment of torn-up roads. 
While its aggressive criss-cross tread helps 
prevent hydroplaning and gives you 
excellent traction on snow, slush or ice. 
The unique all-season Goodyear Vector. 


The next best thing to having every road 
freshly paved. 


It simply performs like 
Vect GR no other tire in the world. 
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Books 


It’s a Long, Long Tale Awinding 





LONESOME DOVE by Larry McMurtry; 843 pages; Simon & Schuster; $18.95 


onesome Dove, Texas, is a one-tart 
town and so quiet you can hear the la- 
dy’s bedsprings a block away. For those 
with a thirst, there is the Dry Bean saloon, 


| where customers pass time whittling the 





| of Endearment have had far more 


edges off the tables. It is the late 19th cen- 
tury. Pyramids of buffalo bones rise on the 
prairie, the red man is down to his last can 
of war paint, and a couple of old Texas 
Rangers have seen the future, and it 
works without them. 

“Women and children and settlers are 
just cannon fodder for lawyers and bank- 
ers,” McCrae said. “They're part of the 
scheme. After the Indians wipe out 
enough of them you get your public outcry, 
and we go chouse the Indians out of the 
way. If they keep coming back then 
the Army takes over and chouses 
them worse. Finally the Army will 
manage to whip ‘em down to where 
they can be squeezed onto some res- 
ervation, so the lawyers and bank- 
ers can come in and get civilization 
started. Every bank in Texas ought 
to pay us a commission for the work 
we done. If we hadn't done it, all the 
bankers would still be back in 
Georgia, living on poke salad and 
turnip greens.” 

Nobody does the cowboy blar- 
ney better than Larry McMurtry, 
elegist of the old Southwest and ob- 
server of the new culture in the 
Sunbelt, where the air conditioner 
is king. Yet his novels are not near- 
ly as well known as the movies 
made from them. Horseman, Pass 
By is more recognizable as Hud. 
The Last Picture Show and Terms 


viewers than readers. Lonesome 
Dove, McMurtry’s tenth novel, is 
probably stampeding toward the 
screen at this moment. But first 


| tana. Why leave semiretirement and un- 
| dertake a journey better suited for youn- 
| ger men? One answer is that Lonesome 
Dove would be a dull book if the two 
remained proprietors of the Hat Creek 
Cattle Co. & Livery Emporium (“GOATS 
AND DONKEY’S NEITHER BOUGHT NOR 
SOLD/ WE DON’T RENT PIGS”). It isn’t that 
life in town can’t be dangerous. One can 
always fall off a porch, get snakebit pick- 
ing up a jug or risk Tex-Mex cooking. The 
recipe for varmint stew: “Whatever the 
dogs catch. Or the dogs themselves, if they 
don’t manage to catch nothing.” 
The urge to move comes as natural to 
McCrae and Call as the need to hang a 





Larry McMurtry: joining the mythic flow 


thief. Yet they seem chained to an emo- 


——— 





tionally dead past. “The most unfree souls 
go west, and shout of freedom,” said D.H 
Lawrence. This includes Lorena, the local 
whore with the 14-karat ventricles, who 
joins the drive north because she has nev- 
er lived any place cool. She also motivates 
much of the action when kidnaped by 
Blue Duck, an Indian whose specialty is 
killing settlers and selling their horses and 
children. Lonesome Dove has the highest 
mortality rate of any novel in recent 


| memory. Characters are shot, stabbed, 
| hanged, drowned, trampled, struck by 


snakes and lightning. “Gravediggers could 
make a fortune in these parts” is the sort 
of manly banter encountered on every 
other page. When the guys get dreamy, it 
is for Lorena or a horse. 

But smile when you say cliché 
McMurtry is a storyteller who works hard 
to satisfy his audience's yearning for the 
familiar, What, after all, are legends 
made of? The secret of his success is 
embellishment, the odd detail or 
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colorful phrase that keeps the tale 
from slipping into a rut. During a 
thunderstorm, a cowboy is amazed 
to see little blue balls of electric- 
ity rolling on the horns of cattle 
“You stayed gone a while” is poet- 
ry compared with “Long time, 
no see.” 

McMurtry also knows a thing 
or two about ambivalence. Though 
far from Freud’s Vienna, McCrae 
and Call intuitively understand the 
meaning of Civilization and Its 
Discontents: **Me and you done our 
work too well. We killed off most 
of the people that made this coun- 
try interesting to begin with,” says 
McCrae. Call silently disagrees: 
“Nobody in their right mind would 
want the Indians back, or the ban- 
dits either. Whether Gus had ever 
been in his right mind was an open 
question.” 

Lonesome Dove is not the place 
to ask it. McMurtry’s lip service to 
psychological conflict is lost to his 
outsize talent for descriptive narra- 


4 It’s all right, though,’ Augustus 

said. ‘It’s mostly bones we're rid- 
ing over, anyway. Why, think of. all the 
buffalo that have died on these plains. 
Buffalo and other critters too. And the In- 
dians have been here forever; their bones 
are down there in the earth. I’m told that 
over in the Old Country you can’t dig six 
feet without uncovering skulls and leg 
bones and such. People have been living 
there since the beginning, and their bones 
have kinda filled up the ground. It’s inter- 
esting to think about, all the bones in the 
ground. But it’s just fellow creatures, it’s 
nothing to shy from.’ It was such a star- 
tling thought—that under him... ; y 
were millions of bones. 


tive. Filmmakers should have no 
trouble finding visual thrills, The 
standard stream crossing is perked 
up by an attack of water mocca- 
sins; there is a choice between a 
dandy sandstorm and a typhoon of 
grasshoppers; Blue Duck is a men- 
acing piece of work with his neck- 
lace of amputated fingers; a bear 
fights a bull to a draw; and a 
dead hero is packed in salt and 
carted more than a thousand cere- 
monious miles to his grave. There 
are also long, featureless stretches 
that add up to the reading equiva- 
lent of driving across Texas. But 
McMurtry knows exactly what he 
is doing in this sentimental epic. He 
is an uncommonly shrewd judge of 
book flesh. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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things first. 

The book’s great length and 
leisurely pace convey the sense of a 

| bygone era, while the author's at- 
tachment to misfits and backwa- 
ters never goes out of style. Neither 
does his premise: two aging gun- 
fighters give it one more shot. Gus 
McCrae and Woodrow Call are de- 
scended from the noble buddy sys- 
tem of American literature. Exoti- 
cally paired males, like Natty 
Bumppo and Chingachgook, Ish- 
mael and Queequeg, Huck and 
Jim, fling themselves at the wilder- 
ness and sooner or later paddle 
into the mainstream. McCrae and 
Call join the mythic flow by steal- 
ing a herd of Mexican cattle and 
driving them from Texas to Mon- 
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Books 
Talk, Talk, Talk 


GOSSIP 
by Patricia Meyer Spacks 
Knopf: 287 pages; $18.95 


he Bible abhors it. Dr. Johnson in- 

veighs against it. French Philosopher 
Roland Barthes considers it “murder by 
language.” Even Ann Landers speaks out 
in Opposition. But Patricia Meyer Spacks 
disagrees. Gossip, she believes, is good for 
you: “It may manifest malice, it may 
promulgate fiction in the guise of fact, 
bul its participants 
do not value it for 
* such reasons; they 
cherish, rather, the 
opportunity it af- 
fords for ‘emotional 
speculation 

Spacks, a profes- 
sor of English litera- 
ture at Yale, builds a 
beguiling case. Gos- 
sip is “idle talk about 
other persons not 
present.” In a word, 
backbiting. In two 
words, incessant backbiting. And yet as a 
form of communication, gossip is older 
than writing, more popular than televi- 
sion and more powerful than politics 
Throughout the world, citizens have al- 
ways murmured about their legislators, 
children about their elders, employees 
about their bosses, women about men and 
men about women. It remains the world’s 
cheapest form of compensation 

Most people feel gossip’s special fasci- 
nation “as horror or as attraction,” ob- 
serves the author. “Gossip, even when it 
avoids the sexual, bears about it a faint 
flavor of the erotic Surely everyone 
feels—although some suppress—the same 
prurient interest in others’ privacies what 
goes on behind closed doors.” Novelist 
Margaret Drabble is brought on to elevate 
the tone: “Much fiction operates in the 
spirit of inspired gossip. It speculates on 
little evidence, inventing elaborate and 
artistic explanations of little incidents and 
overheard remarks that often leave the 
evidence far behind.” In that observation 
lies the key to this perverse, diverting 
work, Throughout, Spacks finds novels 
and plays that not only use gossip but gos- 
sip about it 

In Sheridan’s School for Scandal, the 
prologue clucks hypocritically about ru- 


Spacks 


mormongering: “Caus’d by a dearth of 


scandal, should the vapours/ Distress our 
fair ones—let ‘em read the papers.” That 
advice is still being followed at supermar- 
ket check-out counters. In Jane Austen’s 
Persuasion, a shut-in hears neighborhood 
news: “Call it gossip if you will; but when 
nurse Rooke has half an hour's leisure to 
bestow on me, she is sure to have some- 
thing to relate that is entertaining and 
profitable, something that makes one 
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know one’s species better.” What the in- 
valid learns is that “it is selfishness and 
impatience rather than generosity and 
fortitude, that one hears of.’ Comments 
Spacks: “Nurse Rooke’s gossip provides 
pleasure, in other words, by its recitals of 
base rather than noble manifestations.” 
By the late 19th century, Henry 
James no longer needs to cloak the intent 
of gossip. In What Maisie Knew he re- 
ports, “Everybody was always assuring 
everybody of something very shocking, 
and nobody would have been jolly if no- 
body had been outrageous.” The Great 
Gatsby offers a classic instance of jazz-age 
chatter: “‘He’s a bootlegger, said the 
young ladies, moving somewhere between 
his cocktails and his flowers. ‘One time he 
killed a man who had found out that he 
was nephew to Von Hindenburg and sec- 
ond cousin to the devil. Reach me a rose, 
honey, and pour me a last drop into that 
there crystal glass.” In The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie, Muriel Spark’s prepu- 
bescent girls wonder, as children always 
will: “ ‘Miss Brodie said they clung to 
each other with passionate abandon on 
his last leave.” ‘I don’t think they took 
their clothes off, though,’ Sandy said. ‘Do 
you?’ ‘No. I can’t see it,’ said Jenny. ‘I 
wouldn't like to have sexual intercourse,’ 
Sandy said. ‘Neither would IL. I'm going to 
marry a pure person.’ ‘Have a toffee.’ ” 
Unaccountably, Spacks’ catalog of 
great gossips omits Marcel Proust, the 
greatest eavesdropper and scandalmon- 
ger of them all, as well as James Joyce, 
who, like so many of his fellow Dubliners, 
regarded rumor and innuendo as meat 
and drink. Still, her thesis holds. No one, 
from the whisperers about Socrates in an- 
cient Athens to the viewers of Lifestyles of 
the Rich and Famous, could ever resist 
burbling about persons not present. If the 
rumors are written down, they are called 
gossip. If they are written up, they are 
called literature. — By Stetan Kanter 


Zombies 


LESS THAN ZERO 
by Bret Easton Ellis 
Simon & Schuster; 208 pages; $15.95 


his decidedly offbeat first novel offers 

a mixed message to all those who 
might be worried about contemporary 
teenagers. On the one hand, the example 
of its author looks hopeful: Bret Easton 
Ellis, 21, is a student at Bennington Col- 
lege and obviously an enterprising and 
successful young man. But the story he 
tells about members of his generation is 
lurid in the extreme. Most readers who 
are not helplessly zonked on sex, drugs 
and rock ‘n’ roll will finish Less Than 
Zero with the conviction that they have 
not fretted over the current condition of 
young people nearly enough. 

Clay, 18, a freshman at a college in 
| New Hampshire, spends a monthlong 
Christmas break back home in Los Ange- 


——— “a 





les. He seems to remember that Blair, 
who picks him up at the airport, was his 
girlfriend before he went off to school. He 
also dimly recalls his parents’ separation, 
“which was, I think, about a year ago.” 
He stays with his mother and two youn- 
ger sisters; the precocious girls watch 
porno videocassettes in their bedroom 
and assure Clay that they will not snitch 
any more cocaine from his room because 
they can now buy it on their own. Before 
too long, Clay faces the same daily deci- 
sion that afflicts all of his rich L.A. 
friends: whether to get drunk or stoned 
or both. 

He tells his parents he wants “noth- 
ing” for Christmas 
and seems to mean 
it. Indifference may 
be Clay’s most en- 
dearing virtue. He 
sleeps with Griffin 
(male) and Blair (fe- 
male); whoever asks 
| first gets him. When 
one of his sisters 
gives him an expen- 
| sive leatherbound 
datebook, he knows 
at once he will not 
use it: “I tried to 
keep a datebook one summer, but it 








write down things just to write them 
down and I came to this realization that I 
didn’t do enough things to keep a date- 
book.” Still, he shambles with a fast 
crowd; one girl keeps track of her moth- 
er’s whereabouts by reading Variety. Clay 
and his pals party nearly every night and 
do dope while cruising through some of 
the city’s most expensive homes and res- 
taurants. As Clay’s month in L.A. draws 
to a close, the collective search for thrills 
grows wilder and nastier. 

Ellis conveys the hellishness of aim- 
less lives with economy and skill; his ef- 
forts to distance Clay, the narrator, from 
all the other zombies is unsuccessful. 
True, he has a few scruples. He does not 
mainline heroin, he walks out before the 
end of an apparently genuine snuff film, 
and he refuses an obliging friend’s invita- 
tion to rape a drugged and trussed up 
twelve-year-old girl. He is also sensitive. 
The crying jag he experiences at his psy- 
chiatrist’s office may suggest some inner 
anguish, although it might just as easily 
occur because he spends so much time 
drugged to the eyeballs. 

Ultimately, Ellis’ novel is anchored to 
a hero who stands for nothing. How Clay 
managed to muster the energy to go to 
college in the first place remains mysteri- 
ous; so do the forces that made him so 
passive and world-weary at age 18. That 
such questions about the central charac- 
ter seem important is a tribute to Ellis’ 
talent; his refusal to address them is thus 
all the more unsettling. In spite of its sur- 
face vitality and macabre glitter, Less 
Than Zero offers little more than its title 
promises. — By Paul Gray 
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Theater : 





Savaging the “Foundry of Lies” 





Mac the notion of a play about 
newspapering, and audiences tend to 
think of characters like those so affection- 
ately evoked in The Front Page: raffish, 
even loutish, prone to sensationalism and 
cheap sentiment, but also truthful, keenly 
professional and dedicated to exposing 
wrongdoing in high places. Reporters 
have delighted in seeing themselves de- 
picted as figures of quixotic integrity in 
plays ranging from the Broadway musical 
Woman of the Year to Tom Stoppard’s 
rueful tragicomedy Night and Day. But 
the current wave of antipress feeling in 
the U.S. may have spread to Britain as 
well. Audiences at London’s National 
Theater, which in 1972 staged an ac- 
claimed revival of The Front Page, are 
cheering now for Pravda, a coruscating, 
comic attack on Fleet Street that portrays 
reporters as timid, trivial and truckling 
and that describes a newspaper as “the 
foundry of lies.” (The ironic title is Rus- 
sian for “truth” and also the name of the 
Soviet Communist Party newspaper.) 
Unlike American attacks on the 
press, which tend to come from the right 
and assail reporters as too skeptical to- 
ward government, Pravda lambastes 
London’s journalists from the left, as tame 
toadies of deceitful politicians. The hand- 
ful of reporters in the play who show glim- 
mers of decency are hounded out of the 
trade or nullified by their editors or de- 
railed by their own greed and ambition 
In the climax of the plot, the forces of vir- 
tue, somewhat tarnished themselves, are 
gulled into printing a libel that undoes 





ENGAGED. Carly Simon, 39, prolific pop 
Singer-songwriter (her 13th album, 
Spoiled Girl, is scheduled for release next 
month); and Russ Kunkel, 36, rock drum 
mer. The two met when he was playing 
| backup for Simon’s ex-husband, Folk Bal- 
| ladeer James Taylor 


DIED. Margaret Casey, 29, diminutive (3 ft 
6 in., 40 lbs.) activist for the handi- 
capped who is thought to have been the 
oldest survivor of Hutchinson-Gilford 
syndrome, a rare congenital disorder that 
stunts growth and causes premature ag- 
ing; of acute respiratory failure; in New 
Haven, Conn. The only thing she regret- 
ted about her disfigurement, Casey once 
said, was that it interfered with romance 
Said she: “It hurts not being a contender.” 


DIED. Roy Plomley, 71, cheery host for 
40 years of the BBC’s weekly Desert Is- 
land Discs, a radio program famous for 
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PRAVDA by Howard Brenton and David Hare 





Hopkins: as monstrously beguiling as Tartuffe 


their chances of stopping an evil publish- 
er. Like too many journalists, these dubi- 
ous heroes simply believe what people tell 
them and thus are easily misled 

The malign publisher, Lambert Le 
Roux, is the captivating antihero of the 
piece. By cunning, he takes over both a 
populist tabloid and a stately, ultra- 
upperbrow daily. The character has been 
assumed by many people in Britain to bea 


Milestones 


attracting such celebrities as Princess 
Margaret and Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher for intimate, homey chats; of a 
heart attack; in London. Plomley’s formu- 
la was unvarying: he asked each of his 
1,791 guests to select eight recordings, one 
book and one luxury for an indefinite stay 
on a desert island. Princess Margaret's 
picks included Rule Britannia; Guide Me, 
O Thou Great Redeemer; and Sixteen Tons 
sung by Tennessee Ernie Ford 


DIED. Harold Hecht, 77, independent film 
producer who followed a string of Techni- 
color swashbucklers in the mid-1950s with 
the low-budget, Oscar-winning Marty; of 
cancer; in Beverly Hills. Hecht was a strug- 
gling agent when he teamed up with Actor 
Burt Lancaster; during the next 15 years, 
the pair made such notable films as Sepa- 
rate Tables and Birdman of Alcatraz 


DIED. William Anthony (Tony) Boyle, 83, 





ure; in Los Angeles 





burlesque of Australian Press Lord Ru- 
pert Murdoch, owner of the Sun and 
Times of London, as well as the New 
York Post, Boston Herald and Chicago 
Sun-Times. There are conspicuous differ- 
ences: Le Roux is a South African, not an 
Australian, and he lives in the Surrey 
countryside, not New York City 

Whatever real-world parallels the 
playwrights may have had in mind for 
this shrewd, calculatedly savage entrepre- 
neur, Le Roux has a life of his own, and 
on the grand scale. In Anthony Hopkins’ 
brilliant, buoyant realization, he is a com- 
ic creation as monstrously beguiling as 
Tartuffe. He shares with Moliére’s sham 
holy man the gift of ever renewed plausi- 
bility. Time and again, just as the audi- 
ence is ready to withdraw its sympathy in 
disgust, Le Roux exposes the hypocrisies 
of opponents so tellingly that he becomes 
persuasive anew. When outraged employ- 
ees confront him, his retort is blunt and 
seemingly unanswerable: If an unfettered 
press is crucial to a free society, then why 
have Fleet Street journalists squandered 
their energies on look-alike rags com- 
pounded of crime, cleavage, gossip about 
royalty and page upon page of sports? 

In that moment, it becomes clear 
that Pravda is not merely lamenting the 
newspapers that are but pining for 
newspapers that might be. The play is 
not foremost a preachment, however, 
but a superb high-energy entertainment, 
with a cast of 33, lavishly detailed sets, 
throbbing music and an urgent, propul- 
sive style set by Co-Author Hare, who 
directed. It recalls the morally assertive 
best of warmhearted Broadway satires 
like The Solid Gold Cadillac in every re- 
gard save one: Pravda does not and, given 
its bitter convictions, could not have a 
happy ending By William A. Henry ill 











ironfisted labor leader and convicted 
murderer whose nine-year reign over the 
United Mine Workers of America was 
marked by graft and violence; of a heart 
attack; in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Boyle died in 
a hospital near the state prison where he 
was serving three consecutive life terms 
for ordering the deaths in 1969 of Union 
Rival Joseph (“Jock”) Yablonski, his wife 
and daughter. The killings took place 
three weeks after Yablonski lost to Boyle 
in an election for the union presidency 
Yablonski, once a lobbyist for the union, 
had announced that he intended to seek a 
new vote on grounds of fraud 


DIED. Robert Nathan, 91, author of more 
than 50 volumes of romantic poetry and 
wry, whimsical prose, including the nov- 
els The Bishop's Wife (1928) and Portrait 
of Jennie (1940), both of which were later 
made into successful films; of kidney fail- 
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SOONER OR LATER, WE'RE GOING TO CONTROL THE ATOM. 
Or Die TRYING. 


On June 6, ABC will devote an entire evening to an unprecedented 
exploration of the most important issue facing mankind. 
Forty years ago, we unlocked mankind's ability to control the 
the power of the atom. An act of atom’s awesome energy and 
genius which could transform our power. 
world. Or destroy it It’s a challenge we can’t afford 
ABC News Closeup focuses on _ to ignore any longer. 
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Turner and Nicholson share an upwardly mobile moment in Prizzi’s Honor 


Taking the Loyalty Oaf 





PRIZZI’S HONOR Directed by John Huston; Screenplay by Richard C ‘ondon 


and Janet Roach 


t happens exactly the way the song says 

it should. Some enchanted evening 
Charley Partanna sees a stranger across a 
crowded room and somehow he knows, 
he knows even then, that he must see her 
again and again. As in any good romance, 
that turns out to be more easily wished 
than done. Charley, played by Jack Nich- 
olson in one of his boldest performances, 
is a faithful lieutenant in one of New 
York’s best and oldest Mafia families, the 
Prizzis. Irene Walker, the handsome 
woman in the designer suit whom he loves 
at first double take, is played by that esti- 
mable chameleon, Kathleen Turner, as a 
sort of yuppie princess. Resident of far-off 
Los Angeles, where she claims to be a tax 
consultant, she is knowledgeable about 
restaurants, cars and foreign languages. It 
is just possible to believe there may be a 
soft spot in this upwardly mobile heart for 
a brief enlivening encounter with some- 
one like Charley—crude but sweet, with 
an aura of danger about him. 

She underestimates her man. Char- 
ley’s salient virtue is loyalty, and once 
committed to her, he will stop at nothing 
short of marriage. Nor does she under- 
stand that he is not as dumb as Nicholson 
funnily, bravely makes him look. Char- 
ley’s shrewdness is on a slow-burning fuse, 
but it is very much a part of his tenacious 
nature. He is bound to discover that the 
career in which Irene is making the great- 
est strides is not her visible one, but her 
hidden one: hit person for the Mob, witha 


sideline that includes cheating the Prizzis | 


out of an unforgivably large sum of mon- 
ey. This is a very dangerous kind of moon- 
lighting and one that will eventually place 
honest Charley in a conflict between his 
oldest loyalties and his newest one. That, 
in turn, places Irene in the way of an ex- 





tremely nasty surprise. And the audience 
in the way of a very pleasant one. 

For, finally, this wickedly complex 
movie is not to be taken literally. It is not 
an inside look at organized crime any 
more than it is a study of the joys and dan- 
gers of sexual obsession, It is a parable of 
generational conflict in Director Huston’s 
most sardonic (or Asphalt Jungle) vein. Its 
basic irony derives from the fact that the 
Prizzi hoods, colorfully impersonated by 
such welcome old pros as William Hick- 
ey, Robert Loggia and Lee Richardson, 
represent, despite their line of work, tradi- 
tional values. They take the long, institu- 
tional view of their enterprise, under- 
standing that its greatest asset is its 
reputation for squaring accounts with rig- 
orous fairness. To preserve it, they are 
willing to sacrifice short-term advantage. 
Irene, in contrast, represents the M.B.A. 
mentality, feminist division. She wants 
each new balance sheet to improve on the 
last, and will cut dangerous corners to at- 
tain that end. And pioneering an occupa- 
tion previously closed to her sex, she takes 
even more chances to show the guys she is 
entitled to play in their league. 

This project obviously stirred the 78- 
year-old Huston’s wise old blood. He has 
never offered his bleak view of human na- 
ture with more slyness or style, and in 
Nicholson, he has an actor whose subtlety 
and nerve match his. Maybe the script that 
Writers Condon and Roach quarried out of 
the former’s good popular fiction has too 
many obligations to a busy plot in the last 
reels when their satirical blade seems to 
lose some of its edge. But by then, the spell 
has been cast, and Prizzi’s Honor has es- 
tablished itself as a shrewd and entertain- 
ing fable told out of the corner of cynical 
mouths, — By Richard Schickel 


Rushes 


| overdrafts on a depleted memory bank. It 





PERFECT 

Question: Can a movie about an earnest 
but occasionally snaky reporter doing a 
sociological investigation of health clubs 
(Are they “the singles bars of the ’80s’”?) 
support a sober inquiry into journalistic 
ethics? Short answer: Are you kidding? 
Long answer: Check out the movie imper- 
fectly titled Perfect, in which John 
Travolta is, as usual, miscast, this time | 
as the journalist; Jamie Lee Curtis is ren- 
dered grim by the unaccustomed effort 
of thought; and Director James Bridges 
(who wrote the script with Aaron 
Latham) proves he has no rhythm. As a 
concept in search of a plot, the picture will 
infuriate those who come for the jiggles 
and giggles while offending those dear 
souls still foolish enough to seek high- 
mindedness at the movies in the summer. 


THE SHOOTING PARTY 

It is the autumn of 1913, and as the war 
clouds gather over Europe, a cross section 
of the English nobility gathers at Sir Ran- 
dolph Nettleby’s estate for a weekend's 
shoot. The symbolic correlation between 
the mass destruction of feathered inno- 
cents and the slaughter soon to ensue in 
France seems a little cruder onscreen 
than it did in Isabel Colegate’s subtle nov- 
el of manners, as do the human dramas 
played out around the mansion. But as Sir 
Randolph, the late James Mason, whose 
last performance this was, is superb in his 
distracted eccentricity, especially in a 
scene with John Gielgud, who plays an 
animal-rights enthusiast dangerously dis- 
rupting the shoot. And there is another 
good performance by Cheryl Campbell as 
a coolly amoral aristocrat. Julian Bond's 
script is curtly literate, Alan Bridges’ di- 
rection is more Masterpiece Theatre than 
The Rules of the Game. Still, as Winston 
Churchill once said, “The old world in its 
sunset was fair to see,” and some of that 
ironic glow lights The Shooting Party. 


A VIEW TO AKILL 

For the record, this is the 14th James 
Bond film and the seventh to star Roger 
Moore. The opening thrill sequence is 
once again a ski chase. The most exotic 
(or should one say grotesque?) of his sev- 
eral love interests (or should one say sex 
objects?) is the black pantheresque model, 
Grace Jones. The villain, joylessly played 
by Christopher Walken, this time schemes 
improbably to blast open the San Andreas 
Fault, wiping out Silicon Valley so that he 
can corner the microchip market. If the 
picture did not carry the credits of Writers 
Richard Maibaum and Michael G. Wilson 
and Director John Glen, one would sus- 
pect it was made by microchips making 


is exhausted and exhausting, an old joke 
retold once too often. n 
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Here’s What’s Happening, Mr. Jones 
Rock's major magus brings it all back home again 
NN 0 question. Surrounded by superstars, | 

many of whom have eclipsed him in | 
popularity and record sales, Bob Dylan 
looks as if he has been dealt out 

In the TV documentary that chroni- 
cles the creation of We Are the World 
there is a general air of union and celebra- 
tion, with Dylan hanging back from 
all the good-fellowship. Everyone is 
used to seeing Dylan as the self. 
exiled iconoclast, the hipster assas- 
sin, lurking darkly and waiting to 
wound. But here he seems different, 
like an expatriate who is not sure 
whether to travel on his own pass- 
port or sneak back into the country 
He frets openly about performing 
his short solo. He needs coaching; he 
needs confidence. And when he 
brings it off, finally—and beautiful- 
ly—he gets a hug from Producer 
Quincy Jones. Dylan’s face breaks 
into a wide smile, grateful, relieved 
and unguarded. That session could 
not have been easy for him; neither 
one suspects, were these last years 
looking for some moorings, trying to 
reconnect with an audience 

Now there is a new album, his 
23rd of original material, which will 
be available in stores this week. Eym- 
pire Burlesque is full of turmoil and 
anger and mystery, an oblique diary 
of all this time just past. It is also a 
record of survival and a tentative 
kind of triumph. Maybe Bob Dylan 
got a little lost, but he never left the field 
This album is hard evidence that he is 
ready to take the point again 

On Empire Burlesque, Dylan is in fine 
dramatic form: wrenching on ballads like 
Ill Remember You, furious on Seeing the 
Real You at Last and spooky on When the 
Night Comes Falling from the Sky, one of 
those pacesetter Dylan songs in which ro 
mantic anguish kaleidoscopes into a sneak 
preview of Armageddon. The writing in 
the album is near peak. Tight Connection to 
My Heart is a playful bit of lovelorn apoc- 
rypha, a mood, once established, that turns 
Sinister toward the end of the record, with 
the ominous Something's Burning, Baby 
The last song, Dark Eyes, is like one of 
those midnight Poe love poems, filled with 
grace notes that sound like cries for help (“I 
live in another world where life and death 
are memorized./ Where the earth is strung 
with lovers’ pearls and all I see are dark 
eyes”), and images of fleeting beauty that 
turn into signs of prophecy (“Hunger pays 
a heavy price to the falling gods of speed 
and steel”) 

Nothing has calmed or settled, but the 
album's ten songs, produced for the first 
time by Dylan himself and remixed by 


Arthur Baker, all have a tempered edge 
Baker, who made himself a heavy 
reputation doing 12-in. dance remixes 
of songs by the likes of Bruce Springsteen 
and Cyndi Lauper, would seem at first 
glance to be Dylan’s way of catching up 
with what is supposed to be going down 


i 


Formal Dylan: part portrait and part wanted poster 


Baker works the board in a recording stu- 
dio like a virtuoso instrumentalist. He 
brings up the sound of some instruments, 
reduces others, sometimes adding elec- 
tronic effects; he can make a song sound 
big without ever getting grandiose. On 
Empire Burlesque, he gives subtle toning 
to Dylan’s new muscle. It is not a matter 
of bringing Dylan up to the minute, but 


Taking a whack at We Are the World 


Uneasy years, tentative triumph 
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giving him the room to make his own 
lime. 

There is a lot of first-string instrumen- 
tal talent on Empire Burlesque: Ron Wood 
of the Rolling Stones present and Mick 
Taylor of the Stones past; Drummer Jim 
Keltner; and most especially the drum and 
bass team of Sly Dunbar and Robbie 
Shakespeare, who give the record a funky, 
rumpled-up, island-inflected, rhythmic 
drive. With all this professional sheen, Eyn- 
pire Burlesque is still startling, an unex- 
pected flash-forward. Like a sudden cut in 
. a film, this record is disorienting at 
= first—Where did this come from? 
5 What's going on?—but so well judged 
’ and timed that after a moment, it 
seems the only natural course 
: Dylan has had a lot of practice 

at such radical departures. He not 
only shaped current American pop- 
ular music, he changed it irrevoca- 
bly. Baffled editorial writers and 
swamped reporters, trying to sort 
sense from the maelstrom of the late 
60s and early '70s, would fall back 
on a famous refrain from Dylan’s 
Ballad of a Thin Man. Now don't all 
sing al once: “Something is happen- 
ing here, but you don’t know what it 
is, do you, Mr. Jones?” 

Dylan would complain about his 
songs getting picked over, like berry 
patches, for a few ripe quotes, but 
back then he seemed to be not only 
the guy who knew better than any- 
one else what was going on, but the 
guy who was making it happen. He 
was imitated by everyone, including 
the best: the Beatles, the Stones 
Then he lay low, losing himself in 
uncertainty and mysticism. His last 

great album, Blood on the Tracks, was re- 
leased in 1975, and since then he has been 
looking for his way: a route out and a road 
back. There were wonderful songs after 
1975 even on his most equivocal albums 
(like Every Grain of Sand on Shot of Love), 
but Dylan appeared to have given himself 
over to political conservatism and the rig- 
ors of religious conversion. First he adopt- | 
ed fundamentalist Christianity, then an 
Orthodox Judaism that made him sound 
on some recent records like a half-deliri- 
ous cabala student looking for a guest 
shot on Soul Train 

Such excursions, meaningful as they 
may have been to Dylan personally or ar- 
tistically, took their toll on his audience 
Never a multiplatinum artist—his most 
popular record, Desire, has sold only 1.5 
million copies to date—Dylan could no 
longer fine-tune the zeitgeist all by him- 
self, and his records were perceived as too 
personal or, worse, increasingly marginal 
“What are they playing that guy for?” 
sneered a Manhattan saleswoman recent- 
ly when a Dylan medley came on the ra- 
dio. One playing of Empire Burlesque and 
all such questions become academic. Lis- 
ten up. You too, Mr. Jones By Jay Cocks 
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Timex Illusion Quartz 
Meet the perfect blend of classic men's styling and state-of-the-art 
Timex technology. The solid state Illusion Quartz has no moving parts. 
The hands you see are actually micro-chip projected onto the display. In- 
credibly, only $29.95. Suggested retail price. Available for women, too. 
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Timex Marathon 100 Quartz 
It’s water resistant to 100 meters. With a resin strap and stainless steel 
case that are Timex tough. You'll also get second time zone time- 
1985 Timex Corp. 


a stop watch with 1/100 second accuracy, a 12-hour count- 
d night light. $39.95. Suggested retail price. 
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_ Come to Marlboro Country.~ 








Also available in 
convenient 25's packs. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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